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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  ON 
CHARACTER. 

BY  FELIX  ADLER,  PH.D. 

Manual  training  has  recently  been  suggested  as  one  of 
the  means  of  combating  the  criminal  tendency  in  the  young, 
and  this  suggestion  is  being  received  with  increasing  favor. 
Hut  until  now  the  theory  of  manual  training  has  hardly  begun 
to  be  woiked  out.  The  confidence  which  is  expressed  in  it 
is  ba.sed,  for  the  most  part,  on  unclassified  experience.  Now 
experience  without  theory  is  blind.  Theory,  it  is  true,  with¬ 
out  experience  is  without  feet  to  stand  on.  But  experience 
without  the  guiding  and  directing  help  of  theory  is  without 
eyes  to  see.  I  shall  this  evening  offer,  in  a  somewhat  tenta¬ 
tive  way,  a  few  remarks  intended  to  be  a  contribution  to  the 
philosophy  of  manual  training  as  applied  to  the  reformation 
of  delinquent  children.  I  do  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  cover 
the  entire  ground.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  type  of 
criminality  in  children,  a  not  uncommon  type,  that,  namely, 
of  moral  deterioration  arising  from  weakness  of  the  will. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  distinguish  between  feeling,  desiring, 
and  willing.  A  person  who  is  without  food  feels  hunger.  A 
person  who,  being  hungry,  calls  up  in  his  mind  images  of  food, 
will  experience  a  desire.  A  person  who  adopts  means  to 
obtain  food  performs  an  act  of  the  will.  A  Russian  prisoner 
in  Siberia  who  suffers  from  the  restraints  of  confinement  is  in 
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a  state  of  feeling.  The  same  person,  when  he  recalls  images 
of  home  and  friends,  is  in  a  state  of  desire ;  but  when  he  sets 
about  adopting  the  means  to  effect  his  escape,  concerts  signals 
with  his  fellow-prisoners,  mines  beneath  the  walls  of  his  dun¬ 
geon,  etc.,  he  is  performing  acts  of  the  will.  Permit  me  to 
call  your  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  will  is  char¬ 
acterized  at  its  birth  by  the  intellectual  factor  which  enters 
into  it.  For  the  calculation  of  means  to  ends  is  an  intellect¬ 
ual  process,  and  every  conscious  act  of  volition  involves  such 
a  process.  If  the  will  is  characterized  at  its  birth  by  the 
intellectual  factor  which  enters  into  it.  we  can  already  here 
anticipate  the  conclusion  that  any  will  is  strong  in  proportion 
as  the  intellectual  factor  in  it  predominates.  It  was  said  this 
morning  that  “an  ounce  of  affection  is  better  than  a  ton  of 
intellect.”  Give  me  a  proper  mixture  of  the  two.  Give  me 
at  least  an  ounce  of  intellect  with  an  ounce  of  affection. 
There  is  great  danger  lest  we  exaggerate  the  importance  for 
morality’  of  the  emotions.  The  erroneous  opinion  is  widely' 
entertained  that  good  feeling,  kind  feeling,  loving  feeling,  is 
the  whole  of  morality’,  or,  at  least,  the  essential  factor  in  it. 
But  the  influence  of  feeling  is  confined  to  using  a  mechanism 
already’  at  play,  to  directing  a  force  already  in  motion.  Feel¬ 
ing  may  be  compared  to  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  The  will  is 
the  power  which  propels  it  through  the  waves.  Without 
power,  the  rudder  is  useless. 

Let  me  give  illustrations  to  bring  into  view  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  strong  and  of  a  weak  will.  Great  inventors,  great 
statesmen,  great  reformers,  illustrate  strength  of  will.  We 
especially  note  in  them  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  marvellous 
faculty’  of  adjusting  and  readjusting  means  to  ends.  Persons 
who  are  swayed  by  the  sensual  appetites  illustrate  weakness 
of  will.  We  note  in  them  vacillation  of  purpose,  and  the 
power  of  adjusting  means  to  ends  only’  in  its  rudimentary' 
form.  The  ideas  of  virtue  are  complex  ideas.  A  person  to 
be  in  the  highest  sense  virtuous  must  be  capable  of  holding 
in  mind  long  trains  and  complex  groups  of  ideas.  The  most 
detestable  vices,  on  the  other  hand,  are  distinguished  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  ends  to  which  they  look  are  simple,  and 
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the  means  employed  often  of  the  crudest  kind.  Thus,  a  person 
of  weak  will  is  hungry.  He  knows  that  gold  will  buy  food. 
He  adopts  the  readiest  way  to  get  gold.  Incapable  of  that 
long  and  complex  method  of  attaining  his  end,  which  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  for  instance,  by  the  farmer  who  breaks  the  soil,  plants 
the  corn,  watches  his  crops,  and  systematizes  his  labors  from 
the  year’s  beginning  to  its  end,  he  takes  the  shortest  road 
towards  the  possession  of  gold, — he  stretches  forth  his  hand 
and  takes  it  where  he  finds  it.  The  man  of  weak  will,  who 
has  a  grudge  against  his  rival,  is  not  capable  of  putting  forth 
a  sustained  and  complex  series  of  efforts  towards  obtaining 
satisfaction,  for  instance,  by  laboring  arduously  to  outstrip  his 
rival.  He  is,  furthermore,  incapable  of  those  larger  consider¬ 
ations,  those  complex  groups  of  ideas  relating  to  society 
and  its  permanent  interests,  which  check  the  angry  passions 
of  the  educated.  He  gives  free  and  immediate  rein  to  the 
passion  as  it  rises.  He  takes  the  readiest  means  of  getting 
.satisfaction  :  he  draws  the  knife  and  kills.  The  man  of  w'eak 
will,  who  burns  with  .sensual  desire,  assaults  the  object  of  his 
desire.  The  virtues  depend  in  no  small  degree  on  the  power 
of  .serial  and  complex  thinking.  Those  vices  which  are  due 
to  weakness  of  will  are  characterized  by  crudeness  of  the  aim 
and  crudeness  of  the  means. 

To  strengthen  the  will,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  give  to 
the  person  of  weak  will  the  power  to  think  connectedly,  and 
especially  to  reach  an  end  by  long  trains  and  complex  groups 
of  means. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  elucidate  this  point  by 
briefly  considering  a  type  of  criminality  which  is  familiar  to 
all  the  guardians  of  delinquent  children.  This  type  is  marked 
off  by  a  group  of  salient  traits,  which  may  be  roughly 
described  as  follows :  Mental  incoherency  is  the  first.  The 
thoughts  of  the  child  are,  as  it  were,  smooth  and  slippery, 
tending  to  glide  past  one  another  without  mutual  attachments. 
A  second  trait  is  indolence;  a  third,  deficiency  in  the  sense  of 
shame,  to  which  may  be  added  that  the  severest  punishments 
fail  to  act  as  deterrents. 

Mental  incoherency  is  the  leading  trait,  and  supplies  the 
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key  for  the  understaiidiiiff  of  the  others.  Lack  of  connected¬ 
ness  between  ideas  is  the  radical  defect.  Kach  idea,  as  it 
rises,  becomes  an  impulse,  and  takes  effect  to  the  full  limit  of 
its  suggestions.  A  kind  thought  ri.ses  in  the  mind  of  such  a 
child,  and  issues  in  a  demonstrative  impulse  of  affection. 
Shortly  after,  a  cruel  thought  may  rise  in  the  mind  of  the 
same  child;  and  the  cruel  thought  will,  in  like  manner,  take 
effect  in  a  cruel  act.  Children  answering  to  this  type  are 
alternately  kind,  affectionate,  and  cruel.  The  child’s  indo¬ 
lence  is  due  to  the  same  cau.se, — lack  of  connectedne.ss  be¬ 
tween  ideas.  It  is  capable  of  sustained  effort,  because  every 
task  implies  the  ability  to  pass  from  one  idea  to  related  ideas. 
The  child  is  deficient  in  shame,  because  the  sense  of  shame 
depends  on  a  vivid  realization  of  the  idea  of  self.  The  idea 
of  .self,  however,  is  a  complex  idea,  which  is  not  distinctly  and 
clearly  pre.sent  in  the  mind  of  such  a  child.  Lastly,  the  most 
severe  punishments  fail  to  act  as  deterrents  for  the  same 
reason.  The  two  impre.ssions  left  in  the  mind,  “  I  did  a 
wrong,"  ‘‘  I  suffered  a  pain,”  lie  ajjart  from  one  another.  1  he 
memory  of  one  does  not  excite  the  recollection  of  the  other. 
The  thought  of  the  wrong  does  not  lift  permanently  into 
consciousness  the  thought  of  the  pain  which  followed.  The 
punishment,  as  we  .say,  is  quickly  forgotten.  If,  therefore,  we 
wish  to  remedy  a  dcep-.scated  disease  of  this  kind,  if  we  wish 
to  cure  a  weak  will,  in  such  and  all  similar  ca.ses  we  must 
e.stabli.sh  connections  between  the  child’s  ideas. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked.  Why  shall  we  not  utilize 
to  this  end  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  school  curriculum, — 
hi.story,  geography',  arithmetic,  etc.  ?  All  of  these  branches 
exercise  and  develop  the  child’s  faculty  of  serial  and  complex 
thinking.  Any  sum  in  multiplication  gives  a  training  of  this 
kind.  Let  the  task  be  to  multiply’  a  multiplicand  of  four 
figures  by'  a  multiplier  of  three.  First,  the  child  must  multi¬ 
ply'  every’  figure  in  the  multiplicand  by  the  units  of  the  multi¬ 
plier  and  write  down  the  result,  then  by’  the  tens,  and  then  by' 
the  hundreds,  and  combine  these  results.;  Here  is  a  le.s.son  in 
combination,  in  serial,  and,  for  a  y’oung  child,  somewhat  com¬ 
plex  thinking.  Let  the  task  be  to  bound  the  State  of  New 
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York.  The  child  must  see  the  mental  picture  of  the  State 
in  it.s  relation  to  other  States  and  parts  of  States,  to  lakes  and 
rivers  and  mountains, — a  complex  group  of  ideas.  Or,  let  it 
be  required  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  whole  .series  of  events,  each  depending  on 
Mie  preceding  ones.  Why,  then,  may  we  not  content  our¬ 
selves  with  using  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  ?  There  are  two  reasons. 

P'irst,  that  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic  are  not  in¬ 
teresting,  as  a  rule,  to  young  children,  especially  not  to  young 
children  of  the  class  with  which  w'e  are  now  dealing.  These 
listless  minds  are  not  easily  roused  to  an  interest  in  abstrac¬ 
tions.  Secondly,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  intellectual  culture, 
pure  and  simple,  is  quite  consistent  with  weakness  of  the  will. 
A  person  may  have  very  high  intellectual  attainments,  and 
yet  be  morally  deficient.  I  need  hardly  warn  my  reflective 
hearers  that,  when  emphasizing  the  importance  of  intellectual 
culture  for  the  w'ill,  I  have  in  mind  the  intellectual  process  as 
applied  to  acts.  To  cultivate  the  intellect  in  its  own  sphere 
of  contemplation  and  ab.straction,  apart  from  action,  may  leave 
the  will  precisely  as  feeble  as  it  was  before. 

And  now,  all  that  has  been  .said  thus  far  converges  upon  the 
point  that  has  been  kept  in  view  from  the  beginning, — the 
importance  of  manual  training  as  an  element  in  disciplining 
the  will.  Manual  training  fulfils  the  conditions  I  have  just 
alluded  to.  It  is  interesting  to  the  young,  as  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  arithmetic  often  are  not.  Precisely  those  pupils  who 
take  the  least  interest  or  show  the  least  aptitude  for  literary 
study  are  often  the  most  proficient  in  the  workshop  and  the 
modelling-room.  Nature  has  not  left  the.se  neglected  children 
without  beautiful  compensations.  If  they  arc  deficient  in  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  they  are  all  the  more  capable  of  being  de¬ 
veloped  on  their  active  side.  Thus,  manual  training  fulfils 
the  one  essential  condition, — it  is  interesting.  It  also  fulfils 
the  .second.  By  manual  training  we  cultivate  the  intellect  in 
close  and  inseparable  connection  with  action.  Manual  train¬ 
ing  consists  of  a  scries  of  actions,  which  are  controlled  by  the 
mind,  and  which  always  react  on  it.  Let  the  task  assigned  be. 
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for  instance,  the  making  of  a  wooden  box.  The  first  point 
to  be  gained  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the 
object.  A  wooden  box  is  interesting  to  a  child,  hence  this 
first  point  will  be  gained.  Lethargy  is  overcome,  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  arou.sed.  Ne.xt,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  attention 
fi.xed  on  the  object.  Thus  only  can  tenacity  of  purpose  be 
cultivated.  Manual  training  enables  us  to  keep  the  attention 
of  the  child  fixed  upon  the  object,  because  the  latter  is  con¬ 
crete.  Furthermore,  the  variety  of  occupations  which  enter 
into  the  making  of  the  box  constantly  refreshes  this  interest 
after  it  has  once  been  started.  The  wood  must  be  .sawed  to 
line.  The  boards  must  be  carefully  planed  and  smoothed. 
The  joints  miust  be  accurately  worked  out  and  fitted.  The  lid 
must  be  attached  with  hinges.  The  edges  must  be  smoothed 
or  bevelled.  The  box  must  be  painted  or  varnished.  Here 
is  a  sequence  of  means  leading  to  an  end,  a  series  of  opera¬ 
tions  all  pointing  to  the  final  object  to  be  gained,  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  to  be  created.  Again,  each  of  the.se  means  becomes 
in  turn  and  for  the  time  being  a  secondary  end;  and  the  pupil 
thus  learns,  in  an  elementary  way,  the  lesson  of  subordinating 
minor  ends  to  a  major  end.  And,  when  finally  the  task  is 
done,  when  the  box  stands  before  the  boy’s  eyes  a  complete 
whole,  a  serviceable  thing,  sightly  to  the  eyes,  well  adapted 
to  its  uses,  with  what  a  glow  of  triumph  does  he  contemplate 
his  work !  The  pleasure  of  achievement  now  comes  in  to 
crown  his  experience ;  and  this  sense  of  achievement,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  done,  leaves  in  his  mind  a  pleasant 
after-taste,  which  will  stimulate  him  to  similar  work  in  the 
future.  The  child  that  has  once  acquired,  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  a  box,  the  habits  just  described,  has  mastered 
the  secret  of  a  strong  will,  and  will  be  able  to  apply  the  same 
habits  in  other  directions  and  on  other  occasions. 

Or  let  the  task  be  an  artistic  one.  And  let  me  here  say 
that  manual  training  is  incomplete  unle.ss  it  covers  art  train¬ 
ing.  Many  otherwise  excellent  and  interesting  experiments 
in  manual  training  fail  to  give  satisfaction  because  they  do 
not  include  this  element.  The  u.seful  mu.st  flower  into  the 
beautiful,  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  useful.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
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sary  to  remind  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject 
of  education  how  important  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  is  in 
refining  tlie  sentiments  and  elevating  the  nature  of  the  young. 
Let  the  task  then  be  to  model  a  leaf,  a  vase,  a  hand,  a  head. 
Mere  again  we  have  the  same  advantage  as  in  the  making  of  the 
box.  The  object  is  concrete,  and  therefore  suitable  for  minds 
incapable  of  grasping  abstractions.  The  object  can  be  con- 
.stantly  kept  before  the  pupil’s  eyes.  There  will  be  constant 
approximation,  and  at  last  that  glow  of  triumph.  What  child 
is  not  happy  if  he  has  produced  something  tangible,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  own  activity,  especially  if  it 
be  something  which  is  charming  to  every  beholder? 

Hut  now  let  me  briefly  summarize  the  conclusions  to  which 
reflection  has  led  me  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  in  reformatory'  institutions.  Manual  training  should  be 
introduced  into  every  reformatory.  In  New  York  we  have 
tested  a  system  of  work-shop  lessons  for  children  between 
six  and  fourteen.  There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  no  reason  why 
manual  training  should  not  be  applied  to  the  youngest  chil¬ 
dren  in  reformatories.  Manual  training  should  always  include 
art  training.  The  labor  of  the  children  of  reformatories  should 
never  be  let  to  contractors.  I  heartily  agree  with  what  was 
.said  on  that  subject  this  morning.  The  pupils  of  reforma¬ 
tories  should  never  make  heads  of  pins  or  the  ninetieth  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  shoe.  Let  there  be  no  machine  work.  Let  the 
pupils  turn  out  complete  articles,  for  only  thus  can  the  full 
intellectual  and  moral  benefits  of  manual  training  be  reaped. 
Agriculture,  wherever  the  opportunities  are  favorable,  presents, 
on  the  whole,  the  same  advantages  as  manual  training,  and 
should  be  employed  as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with 
reformatory  institutions  in  the  country. 

I  have  thus  far  attempted  to  show'  how  the  will  can  be 
made  strong.  Hut  a  strong  will  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
will.  It  is  true,  there  are  influences  in  manual  training,  as  it 
has  been  described,  which  are  favorable  to  a  virtuous  disposi¬ 
tion.  Squareness  in  things  is  not  w'ithout  relation  to  square¬ 
ness  in  action  and  in  thinking.  A  child  that  has  learned  to 
be  exact — that  is,  truthful  in  his  work — will  be  inclined  to  be 
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scrupulous  and  truthful  in  his  speech,  in  his  thought,  and  in 
his  acts.  The  refining  and  elevating  influence  of  artistic  work 
*  I  have  already  mentioned.  But,  along  with  and  over  and 
above  all  these  influences,  I  need  hardly  say  to  you  that,  in 
the  remarks  which  I  have  offered  this  evening,  I  have  all 
along  taken  for  granted  the  continued  application  of  those 
tried  and  e.xcellent  methods  which  prevail  in  our  best  refor¬ 
matories.  I  have  taken  for  granted  the  isolation  from  society, 
which  shuts  out  temptation ;  the  routine  of  the  institution, 
which  induces  regularity  of  habit;  the  strict  surveillance  of 
the  whole  and  of  every  individual,  which  prevents  e.xces.ses 
of  the  passions,  and  therefore  starves  them  into  disuse.  I 
have  taken  for  granted  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions,  whose 
importance  I  am  the  last  to  undervalue.  I  have  taken  for 
granted  the  influence  of  good  example,  good  literature,  good 
music,  poetry,  and  religion.  All  I  have  intended  to  urge  this 
evening  is  that  between  good  feeling  and  the  realization  of 
that  good  feeling  there  exi.sts,  in  persons  who.se  will-power  is 
weak,  a  hiatus,  and  that  manual  training  is  admirably  adapted 
to  fill  that  hiatus. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
manual  training, — namely,  that  it  develops  the  property  sen.se. 
What,  after  all,  apart  from  artificial  social  convention,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  right  of  property  ?  On  what  basis  does  it 
rest?  I  have  a  proprietary  right  in  my  own  thoughts.  I 
have  a  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience.  I 
have  a  right  to  follow  my  tastes  in  the  adornment  of  my  per¬ 
son  and  my  house.  I  have  a  right  to  the  whole  sphere  of  my 
individuality,  my  .selfhood;  and  I  have  a  right  in  things  so 
far  as  I  have  put  a  part  of  myself  into  them.  The  child  that 
has  made  a  wooden  box  has  put  a  part  of  him.sclf  into  the 
making  of  that  box, — his  thought,  his  patience,  his  skill,  his 
toil, — and  therefore  the  child  feels  that  he  has  a  right  of 
property  in  that  box.  And  as  only  those  who  own  property 
themselves  are  likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  property  in 
others,  we  have  by  manual  training  cultivated  the  property 
sense  of  the  child ;  and  this,  in  the  case  of  the  delinquent 
child,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  no  small  advantage. 
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I  have  confined  myself  till  now  to  speaking  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  manual  training  in  its  influence  on  the  character  of 
delinquent  children.  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  touching  the 
influence  of  manual  training  on  character  in  general,  and  its 
importance  for  children  of  all  classes  of  .society,  I  need  not 
here  speak  of  the  value  of  manual  training  to  the  artisan 
class.  That  has  been  amply  demonstrated  of  late  by  the 
numerous  technical  and  art  schools  which  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturing  nations  of  Europe  have  established  and  are  estab¬ 
lishing.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  value  of  manual  training  to 
the  future  surgeon,  dentist,  scientist,  experimenter,  and  to  all 
those  who  require  deftness  of  hand  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
avocations,  but  I  do  wish  to  speak  of  the  value  of  manual 
training  to  the  future  lawyer  and  clergyman  and  to  all  those 
who  will  not  be  called  upon  to  labor  with  their  hands.  Pre¬ 
cisely  because  they  will  not  labor  with  their  hands  is  manual 
training  so  important  for  them, — in  the  interest  of  an  all¬ 
round  culture, — in  order  that  they  may  not  be  entirely  crip¬ 
pled  on  one  side  of  their  nature.  The  Greek  legend  says  that 
the  giant  with  whom  Hercules  grappled  was  invincible  so  long 
as  his  feet  were  planted  on  the  solid  earth.  We  need  to  have 
a  care  that  our  civilization  shall  remain  planted  on  the  solid 
earth.  There  is  danger  lest  it  may  be  developed  too  much 
into  the  air, — that  we  may  become  too  much  separated  from 
those  primal  .sources  of  strength  from  which  mankind  has 
always  drawn  its  vitality.  The  English  nobility  recognize 
this  danger,  and  have  deliberately  adopted  hunting  as  their 
favorite  pa.stime.  They  follow  as  a  matter  of  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  physical  strength,  a  pursuit 
which  the  .savage  man  followed  from  necessity.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  athletics  in  colleges  is  a  move  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Hut,  friends,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  our  physical 
strength,  our  brute  strength,  the  strength  of  limb  and  muscle. 
We  must  also  preserve  that  spiritualized  strength  which  we 
call  skill, — the  tool-using  faculty,  the  power  of  impressing  on 
matter  the  shapes  of  mind.  And  the  more  machinery  takes 
the  j)lace  of  human  labor,  the  more  necessary  will  it  be  to 
resort  to  manual  training  as  a  deliberate  exercise  in  skill,  pre- 
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cisely  as  \vc  have  resorted  to  athletics  ami  huntiu"  as  exer¬ 
cises  in  strength.  A  father,  therefore,  who  belongs  to  the 
intellectual  class,  has  every  reason  to  take  an  even  greater 
interest  in  the  manual  training  of  his  children  than  a  father 
who  belongs  to  the  artisan  class. 

There  is  one  word  more  I  have  to  .say  in  closing.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  as  the  recent  memories  of  Gettysburg  recall  to 
us,  we  fought  to  keep  this  people  a  united  nation.  Then  was 
State  arrayed  against  State.  To-day  class  is  beginning  to  be 
arrayed  against  cla.ss.  The  danger  is  not  yet  imminent,  but  it 
is  sufficiently  great  to  give  us  thought.  The  source  of  the 
danger  does  not  lie,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  malice  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich  or  the  envy  of  the  rich  by  the  poor; 
but  rather,  I  think,  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  two  classes  of  soci¬ 
ety  have  become  so  widely  separated  by  difference  of  inter¬ 
ests  and  pursuits  that  they  no  longer  fully  understand  one 
another,  and  misunderstanding,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  hatred  and  dis.sension.  This  must  not  be.  The 
manual  laborer  mu.st  have  time  and  opportunity  for  intellectual 
improvement.  The  intellectual  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
learn  manual  labor;  and  this  they  can  best  do  in  early  youth, 
in  the  school,  before  the  differentiation  of  pursuits  has  yet  be¬ 
gun.  Our  common  schools  are  rightly  so  named.  The  justifica¬ 
tion  of  their  support  by  the  State  is  not,  I  think,  as  is  sometimes 
argued,  because  the  State  should  give  a  sufficient  education  to 
each  of  its  voters  to  enable  him  at  least  to  read  the  ballot  which 
he  deposits.  This  would  be  but  a  poor  equipment  for  citizen¬ 
ship  at  best.  The  justification  for  the  e.xistence  of  our  common 
schools  lies  rather  in  the  common  feeling  which  they  create 
between  the  different  classes  of  society.  And  it  is  this  bond 
of  common  feeling  woven  in  childhood  that  has  kept  and  must 
keep  us  a  united  people.  Let  manual  training,  therefore,  be 
introduced  into  the  common  schools :  let  the  .son  of  the  rich 
man  learn,  side  by  side  with  the  son  of  the  poor  man,  to  labor 
with  his  hands;  let  him  thus  learn  practically  to  respect  labor; 
let  him  learn  to  understand  what  the  dignity  of  manual  labor 
really  means,  and  the  two  classes  of  society,  united  at  the  root, 
will  never  thereafter  entirely  grow  asunder. 
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A  short  time  ago  I  spent  an  afternoon  with  a  poet  whose 
fame  is  familiar  to  all  my  hearers.  There  was  present  in  the 
company  a  gentleman  of  large  means,  who,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  descanted  upon  the  merits  of  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem,  and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  growth  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  and  of  the  immense  wealth  which  is  being  accumulated 
in  our  large  cities.  The  aged  poet  turned  to  him  and  said, 
“That  is  all  very  well.  I  like  your  industries  and  your  fac¬ 
tories  and  your  wealth ;  but,  tell  me,  do  they  turn  out  men 
down  your  way  ?’’  That  is  the  question  which  we  are  bound 
to  consider.  Is  this  civilization  of  ours  turning  out  men, 
manly  men  and  womanly  women  ?  Now,  that  this  very 
technical  labor,  which  is  the  prolific  source  of  our  material 
aggrandizement,  also  can  become,  when  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  the  means  of  enlarging  their  man¬ 
hood,  quickening  their  intellect,  and  e.stablishing  their  char¬ 
acter,  is  the  point  which  I  have  v^entured  to  submit  to  your 
attention  this  evening. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  INSOLVENCY. 

READ  BEFORE  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  UNION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE,  BY  LEO  G.  ROSENBLATT. 

(Concluded  from  the  October  number.) 

Let  us  then  take  for  granted  that  the  debtor  is  hopelessly 
insolvent.  He  abandons  his  ship  to  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
and  makes  for  the  shore  with  what  he  has  been  able  to  .save 
from  the  wreck.  And  now  the  question  arises,  How  ought 
the  salvage  and  the  loss  be  distributed  ? 


III.  Insolvency. — Shall  the  debtor  be  the  .sole  arbiter  of 
the  distribution,  and  divide  the  remnants  of  his  fortune  as 
suits  his  pleasure  ?  Or  must  he  be  controlled  by  the  principle 
of  equality  and  impartial  justice  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  law  of  shipping  for  our  answer,  we  di.s- 
cover  what  is  known  as  the  law  of  general  average,  which 
divides  the  loss  incurred  among  the  various  intere.sts  e.xposed 
to  the  common  danger  and  ultimately  saved,  and  divides  such 
loss  among  them  evenly  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective 
values. 

The  same  even-handed  justice  controls,  in  our  courts  of 
equity,  the  distribution  of  an  insolvent’s  assets,  when  he  has 
not  exerci.sed  the  common  law  right  of  preference.  And  the 
principle  of  this  equitable  distribution  is  embodied  in  the 
maxim,  “equality  is  equity.’’*  To  do  justice  to  each,  equity 
respects  the  rights  of  all  creditors.  For  every  creditor  has 
the  .same  title  to  be  paid  in  full,  if  the  assets  are  sufficient; 
and  if  insufficient,  then  each  creditor  has  the  right  to  be  paid 
as  nearly  in  full  as  possible.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the 
general  loss  shall  be  distributed  among  the  creditors  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  re.spective  claims. 


.Story,  Equity  Jur.,  \  5s6a. 
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But,  unfortunately,  law  and  equity  are  not  always  equiva¬ 
lent  terms.  And  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principle  of  equity 
— for  “equity  delighteth  in  equality” — stands  the  principle 
of  the  common  law  that  the  debtor,  even  after  hopeless  in¬ 
solvency,  has  the  right  of  absolute  dominion  over  his  assets, 
and  can  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases,  showing  such  partiality 
and  preference  in  the  payment  of  his  debts  as  he  arbitrarily 
chooses. 

Is  this  doctrine  of  absolute  dominion,  as  a  justification  of 
preferences,  consistent  with  the  law  of  ethics  ? 

If  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  has  been  very  generally  modi¬ 
fied  by  statute  were  sufficient  in  itself  to  condemn  it,  then  all 
further  argument  might  be  spared.  For,  theoretically,  prefer¬ 
ences  were  prohibited  by  our  National  Bankrupt  Acts*  as 
being  in  fraud  of  general  creditors,  and  are  to-day  forbidden 
by  statute  in  every  New  England  State  except  Rhode  Island, 
in  many  of  the  Southern,  Western,  and  Pacific  States,  and  in 
every  one  of  the  Middle  States  except  our  own  State  of  New 
York.f  And  even  in  this  State  the  entering-wedge  has  been 
driven,  for  in  the  year  1887  the  legislature  passed  a  law 
avoiding  in  general  assignments  all  preferences  (other  than 
for  wages  or  salaries  of  employes)  except  to  the  amount  of 
one-third  in  value  of  the  assigned  estate  left  after  deducting 
such  wages  or  salaries.^ 

But  these  .statutory  enactments  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
secret  and  collusive  preferences. 

Even  under  the  strict  construction  of  our  National  Bankrupt 
Act  secret  preferences  were  very  generally  supposed  to  be 
common  ;  and  the  mutual  jealousies  which  thus  sprang  up 
among  the  creditor  class  undoubtedly  tended  to  render  the 
law  odious  and  inadequate  to  prevent  fraud.  No  law  can  be 
other  than  a  dead  letter,  unless  supported  by  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  And  public  opinion  to-day  still  inclines  to 
an  approval  of  the  common-law  theory  of  the  insolvent’s 
absolute  right  of  dominion.  Every  creditor  .seems  ready  to 

*  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  J  5128.  f  Burrill  on  Assignments,  §  165. 

J  Laws  1S77,  ch.  503. 
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concede  the  debtor’s  right  to  prefer  whom  he  pleases, — espe¬ 
cially  the  creditor  whom  the  debtor  has  pleased  to  prefer. 
And  thus  the  question  remains  a  proper  and  serious  problem 
for  discussion  in  the  domain  of  practical  ethics.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  j^references  as  a  doctrine  of  the  common 
law,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  law-courts  were  not  indifferent 
to  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  question.  They  sought  to  justify 
the  debtor’s  right  to  prefer  as  a  moral  right.  “  It  is  neither 
illegal  nor  immoral,”*  said  one  of  the  ablest  English  jurists. 
And  in  the  courts  of  this  State  it  has  been  laid  down  “  as  a 
settled  and  unshaken  principle,  both  in  law  and  in  equity, 
that  a  failing  debtor  has  a  just,  legal,  and  moral  right”  to  give 
preferences.f 

The  insolvent’s  right  to  prefer  special  creditors  or  .sets  of 
creditors  is  ordinarily' justified  upon  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grounds,  which  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  analyze: 

1.  The  principle  of  absolute  dominion,  which  asserts  the 
debtor’s  right  to  do  with  his  property  as  he  pleases. 

2.  The  principle  of  gratitude,  which  emphasizes  the  superior 
claims  of  those  creditors  who,  in  extending  credit,  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  motives  of  friendship  rather  than  motives  of  gain. 

3.  The  principle  of  public  policy,  which  commends  and  re¬ 
wards  the  diligence  of  those  creditors  who  outstrip  others  in 
the  race  for  collection. 

Let  us  consider  these  propositions  in  the  order  named : 

I.  The  Principle  of  Absolute  Dominion. — A  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  argument,  based  on  this  principle  as  applied  to 
the  case  of  insolvency,  is  contained  in  the  following  words  of 
a  common-law  court:  “It  is,”  says  the  learned  judge,  “only 
when  a  man  loses  dominion  over  his  property  and  transfers 
that  dominion  to  another  that  the  right  of  a  creditor  to  a  pro 
rata  dividend  attaches.  While  a  man  retains  dominion  of  his 
property',  he  may  encumber  and  convey  it  as  he  pleases,  if 
not  directly  forbidden  by  law,  and  prefer  such  creditors,  by' 
payment  or  transfer,  as  he  pleases.’’^ 

*  Lord  Kenyon  in  Kstrick  vs.  CailLind,  5  Term  Rep. 

t  Murray  vs.  Rij’gs,  15  Johns.  Rep.,  571  ;  Thomjjson,  C.  J. 

J  Blakely’s  Apjjeal,  7  Ban.  I’a.,  449. 
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There  is  no  question  of  the  soundness  of  this  decision  as  a 
statement  of  the  law,  founded  on  legal  precedent;  but  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  is  neither  good  ethics,  nor  consistent  as  a  matter 
of  logic  with  other  well-established  principles  of  jurispru¬ 
dence. 

Thus,  it  is  a  principle  of  equity  jurisprudence  that  "a 
person  who  has  gotten  the  estate  of  another  ought  not,  in  con¬ 
science,  as  bctii'ccn  them,  to  be  allozvcd  to  keep  it  and  not  to  pay 
the  full  consideration  money!'* 

And,  accordingly,  if  I  buy  real  estate  on  credit,  I  am  held 
in  equity  to  be  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land  only  to  the 
extent  of  my  partial  payment ;  as  to  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  purchase  price,  I  am  regarded  as  a  trustee  of  the  seller. 

The  law  creates  an  equitable  lien  upon  the  land  in  favor  of 
the  vendor,  which  is  valid  and  enforceable  against  all  but 
innocent  third  parties. 

Hut  why  (the  layman  will  ask  in  surprise)  is  not  this  doctrine 
extended  to  personal  property  ?  As  a  matter  of  logic,  there 
is  no  rea.son  at  all  why  it  should  be  confined  to  real  e.state. 
The  reason  of  the  rule  applies  as  fitlj’^  to  the  one  class  of  prop¬ 
erty  as  to  the  other.  Hut  considerations  of  expediency  prevent 
its  application  to  .specific  merchandise.  For  it  is  generally 
impossible  or  impracticable  to  fasten  a  lien  upon  property 
unless  the  specific  property  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  mass  with  which  it  has  been  mingled. 

Hut  while  this  consideration  of  e.xpediency  is  good  ground 
for  refusing  to  establish  a  special  lien  or  trust  on  specific 
property  in  favor  of  a  special  creditor,  it  is  not  a  valid  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  creation  of  a  general  lien  or  trust  imposed  on  all 
the  as.sets  in  favor  of  all  the  creditors. 

And  this  logical  development  of  the  theory  of  vendor’s  lien 
is  what  we  find,  as  an  historical  fact,  in  the  law  of  Louisiana, 
where  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  “  the  property  of  a 
debtor  is  the  common  pledge  of  all  his  creditor.s.”t 

The  doctrine  of  the  vendor’s  or  creditor’s  lien,  as  applied 


*  Story,  Equity  Jur.,  \  1219. 

t  Burrill  on  Assi;,’nments,  \  165,  Louisiana  Civ.  Code,  Art.  3150. 
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to  real  estate,  is  borrowed  by  our  jurisprudence  from  the 
Roman  law ;  but  we  have  not  been  consistent  in  confining 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  landed  property,  and  ex¬ 
cluding  from  its  benefits  that  class  of  property  which  is  most 

I  generally  purchased  on  credit. 

!  At  all  ev'ents,  whatever  may  be  the  inconsistencies  of  the 

law,  it  is  instructive  and  important,  from  the  stand-point  of 
ethics,  to  find  (even  though  limited  to  the  law  of  real  estate) 
a  recognition  of  the  trust  relation  of  debtor  to  creditor.  It  is 
at  least  a  partial  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
dominion.  It  is  an  admission  that,  in  theory  at  least,  property 
purchased  on  credit  ought  to  be  a  trust  fund,  burdened  with 
a  peculiar  lien  to  the  extent  of  unpaid  purchase-money,  in 
favor  of  unpaid  creditors. 

But  while  the  law  assists  us  in  illustrating,  and  helps  us  to 
understand,  the  principles  of  ethics,  its  doctrines  are  not  final 
and  conclusive  as  arguments.  And  it  is  fair  to  retort  upon 
him  who  quotes  the  law  with  one  breath,  and  with  the  next 
seeks  to  expose  its  inconsistencies,  that  he  must  rely  for  the 
support  of  his  propositions  upon  other  premises  than  those 
which  the  law  alone  has  established. 

Upon  what  ground,  then,  must  we  condemn  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  dominion,  and  its  corollary,  the  debtor's  right  to 
prefer  whom  he  pleases,  considering  the  question  from  the 
stand-point  of  pure  ethics?  Clearly  upon  the  basic  principle 
of  all  moral  law,  that  man  is  a  moral  being  only'  by'  reason  of 
his  relation  to  the  world  of  which  he  forms  part;  only'  because 
he  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  human  life.  And  because  he 
has  no  moral  life  except  as  a  link  in  the  chain,  he  holds  his 
existence  and  all  that  forms  part  of  it  in  trust  for  the  common 
good. 

This  moral  trust  is  recognized  and  well  illustrated  by'  the 
law  of  eminent  domain, — the  rule  that  all  private  interests  are 
subordinate  and  must  give  way  to  considerations  of  the  national 
welfare.  And  the  law  of  absolute,  unqualified  dominion — the 
right  of  the  insolvent  debtor  to  prefer  whom  he  plea.se.s — is 
inconsistent  with  and  must  yield  to  the  principle  of  justice, 
which  is  the  very  highest  consideration  of  the  public  good. 
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If  “  equality  is  equity” — if  equity  demands  that  a  debtor 
shall  be  just  before  he  is  fjenerous ;  if  public  policy  calls  for 
the  removal  of  temptation  from  the  pathway  of  the  insolvent ; 
if  justice  commands  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  who, 
in  common  reliance  on  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  debtor, 
have  trusted  him  ;  and  if  all  these  considerations  condemn 
tne  debtor’s  exercise  of  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  his 
assets — how  can  it  be  claimed  that  he  can  morally  disregard 
these  considerations  ?  how  can  his  right  of  ownership  be  de¬ 
clared  morally  free  from  the  limitations  of  his  own  conscience 
and  the  common  welfare  ? 

We  must,  then,  dismiss  as  unworthy  of  further  considera¬ 
tion  the  apology  for  injustice  which  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  an  assumed  “  absolute  dominion.”  And  I  turn  therefore 
to  the  second  supposed  justification  of  the  insolvent’s  right 
to  prefer. 

2.  The  Principle  of  Gratitude. — As  the  principle  of  dominion 
forms  the  basis  of  the  lawyer’s  favorite  argument  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  preferences,  so  the  argument  founded  on  the  principle 
of  gratitude  finds  special  favor  with  men  of  business.  But 
the  theory  has  also  received  judicial  recognition. 

‘‘There  may  be  good  reason,”  said  an  English  judge,  ‘‘  for 
a  sinking  trader  to  give  a  preference  to  one  creditor  before 
another:  to  one  that  has  been  a  faithful  friend,  and  for  a  just 
debt  lent  in  extremity,  when  the  rest  of  his  debts  might  be  due 
from  him  as  a  dealer  in  trade,  wherein  his  creditors  may  have 
been  gainers ;  in  this  case,  I  say,  and  so  circumstanced,  the 
trader  honestly  may — nay,  ought  to — give  a  preference.”* 
This  argument  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  founded  on 
sentiment  rather  than  upon  considerations  of  equity.  It  is  the 
debtor’s  duty  to  be  just  before  he  is  generous.f  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  entitled  to  no  credit  for  paying  his  debts  of  gratitude 
with  the  proceeds  of  other  people’s  property.  Such  gener¬ 
osity  is  as  worthy  of  praise  as  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tweed,  who  found  it  easy  to  give  thousands  to  charity  out  of 
the  millions  which  he  had  stolen. 


*  Small  vs.  Dudley,  2  P.  William,  427.  f  Story,  Equity  Jur.,  \  556. 

VoL.  I. — No.  4  1 1 
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But  there  is  another  more  practical  objection  to  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  such  preferences, — namely,  that  a  debtor  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  to  choose  wisely  and  fairly.  His  motives  are 
not  likely  to  be  proper  and  disinterested.  Experience  shows 
that  the  choice  has  almost  invariably  been  e.xercised  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  “  There  is  no  limit  to  the  fraud  and 
injustice  perpetrated  by  such  means.”*  And  “  to  leave  the 
choice  to  the  debtor  is  practically  constitutin'^  him  an  a^ent 
to  obtain  money  from  one  and  bestow  it  upon  another  at  his 
will  and  pleasure.” f  The  testimony  of  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  of  this  State  upon  the  subject  may  prove  interesting. 
“The  experience  and  observation  of  mankind,”  he  .says, 
“must  witness  against  this  principle,  which  is  perverted  and 
made  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  vindictive  feelings  and 
the  foulest  ingratitude,  as  well  as  injustice  towards  honest  and 
confiding  creditors.”;^ 

But,  assuming  that  the  debtor  might  be  trusted  to  choose 
conscientiously,  is  there  not  a  justification  for  the  preference 
of  the  “  friend  in  need”  on  grounds  of  equity?  Ta.xes  due  to 
the  State  are  justly  preferred  by  law,  and  no  one  will  deny 
the  propriety  of  the  preference  which  is  generally  given  by 
statute  to  the  wages  of  labor.  Why  may  not  the  preference 
given  as  a  reward  for  disinterested  generosity  be  justifiable  on 
similar  grounds  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  analogy  between  State  taxes 
and  laborers’  wages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  financial  claims 
of  friendship  on  the  other.  The  debts  due  to  the  State  are 
charged  upon  the  assets,  irrespective  of  ownership.  For  rea¬ 
sons  of  public  policy — in  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
its  own  existence  as  a  body  politic — the  State  must  collect  its 
ta.xes  without  regard  to  individual  interest. 

And  for  like  considerations  of  public  policy  the  law  per¬ 
mits  and  sometimes  enforces  the  preferential  payment  of 
laborers’  wages,  because  otherwise  the  unpaid  wage-earner 
might  become  a  burden  to  the  community.  And  in  the  case 

*  Report  of  the  District  Attorney  of  Ohio,  1843,  quoted  10  I’.ii.,  229. 

Walworth,  Chancellor,  Boardman  vs.  Halliday,  10  I’ai.,  229. 

J  Nelson,  J.,  Cunningham  vs.  Freeborn,  11  Wend,  256. 
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of  the  wage-earner  there  are  also  special  considerations  of 
humanity,  since  to  deprive  the  laborer  of  his  wages  is  to 
deprive  him  of  his  daily  bread. 

But  no  public  policy  entitles  to  distinction  from  ordinary 
merchandise  creditors  the  friend  whose  cash  loan  is  made,  in 
times  of  distress,  from  motives  of  friendship  alone.  If  the 
loan  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  its  return  will  be 
secured  by  preferential  payment,  then  there  is  little  merit  in 
it;  for  the  risk  falls  not  on  the  lender,  but  on  the  general 
creditors,  whose  losses  are  thus  increased  and  whose  distribu¬ 
tive  shares  are  thus  diminished  by  the  continuance  of  a  losing 
business.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  loan  is  made  with  open 
eyes, — with  a  knowledge  of  the  risk  and  a  willingness  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  probable  loss, — then  why  should  not  the 
lender  divide  the  risk  and  the  loss  with  the  merchandise 
creditors  ? 

The  disinterested  conduct  of  the  debtor’s  friend  certainly 
entitles  him  to  the  debtor’s  gratitude.  But  what  right  has  the 
debtor  to  pay  this  debt  of  gratitude  with  property  that  does 
not  belong  to  him, — property  that  has  simply  been  intrusted 
to  him  in  reliance  upon  his  honesty  and  fidelity  to  the 
purposes  of  the  trust  ?  The  debtor  has  good  cause  to  be 
grateful ;  but  what  cause  have  the  general  creditors  for  grati¬ 
tude  ? 

True,  the  advance  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  in  the  nick  of  time,  may  perchance  avert  the  crisis  of 
disaster;  and  thus  the  creditors  may  be  benefited  by  the 
preservation  of  the  estate.  But,  in  order  to  entitle  the  lender 
to  gratitude  for  this  timely  loan,  the  creditors  should  have 
consented  to  it;  they  should  have  a  voice  in  deciding  whether 
its  acceptance  and  employment  are  expedient.  For  olten  their 
interests  are  in  fact  jeopardized  by  what  may  be  a  very  foolish 
attempt  to  save  a  hopeless  wreck. 

The  loan  of  money  to  an  embarrassed  debtor  has  been 
compared  to  the  advances  made  to  a  vessel  in  distress,  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  reach  its  home  port.  Such  advances 
are  ordinarily  secured  by  what  is  called  a  bottomry  bond,  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  taking  precedence  of  all 
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other  claims  against  the  vessel.  But  the  comparison  is  an 
unfortunate  one,  if  it  is  intended  to  sustain  the  claim  of  the 
lender  to  a  preference,  in  case  of  insolvency^.  For  it  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  bottomry  bond  that  the  debt  is  dis¬ 
charged  if  the  vessel  is  lost.  “  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
bottomry’’  bond  that  the  lender  should  assume  this  risk.”* 

It  is  indeed  questionable  whether  the  practice  of  advancing 
money'  to  a  failing  debtor  without  the  knowledge  of  creditors 
should  be  encouraged.  For,  as  to  e.xisting  creditors,  such 
advances  tend  to  hinder  and  delay  the  collection  of  their 
claims.  And  as  to  future  creditors,  the  pretence  of  solvency 
creates  a  false,  misleading,  and  often  fraudulent  impression. 

3.  The  Principle  of  Public  Policy. — It  is,  however,  claimed 
that  the  embarrassed  debtor  must  be  permitted  to  promise  or 
giv’e  preferences,  in  order  to  stave  off  the  crisis  of  hopeless 
insolvency’.  If  he  can  throw  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  he  may  per¬ 
chance  tide  over  his  troubles.  And  “  the  necessities  of  mer¬ 
cantile  business”t  are  set  up  as  a  justification  of  the  preferen¬ 
tial  security  of  the  most  urgent  claims.  From  this  stand-point, 
the  preference  given  to  the  urgent  creditor  is  characterized 
as  a  just  reward  for  his  superior  vigilance  and  diligence  in 
prosecuting  his  remedies.  In  other  words,  the  preference  is 
justified  because  it  is  given  under  compulsion;  and  the  com¬ 
pulsion  is  justified  because  it  evinces  superior  diligence.  But 
is  that  diligence  of  a  character  to  be  commended  and  en¬ 
couraged  ?  Does  not  the  debtor’s  distress  appeal  to  qualities 
more  generous  than  those  of  vigilance  and  diligence  ? 

If,  looked  at  from  the  stand-point  of  ethics,  the  debtor’s 
assets  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  common  pledge  for  the  common 
security’  of  all  creditors, — if  each  creditor  is  thus  interested  in 
preserving  the  trust  character  of  the  fund, — ought  not  each  be 
required  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  ?  How  can  any  one 
creditor  justly  disregard  the  privileges  of  his  cla.ss,  if  he  claims 
the  benefits  of  belonging  to  that  class  ?  And  why  should  he 
be  commended  for  seeking,  by  oppression  of  the  debtor,  to 
obtain  a  special  advantage  over  others  of  his  class  ? 


*  2  Parson’s  on  Contracts,  282. 


f  Burrill  on  Assignments,  §  162, 
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The  judicial  praise  of  what  is  called  the  creditor’s  superior 
vigilance  and  diligence  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the 
creditors  are  interested  and  should  act  jointly,  and  as  a  class, 
upon  the  principle  that  equality  is  equity.  He  who  seeks 
equity'  must  be  ready  to  do  equity. 

The  justification  of  a  practice  that  violates  this  principle  of 
equity  cannot  be  sound  “  public  policy.” 

It  follows,  then,  that  there  is  no  ground  upon  which  the  right 
of  preference  can  be  justified  in  ethics.  And  the  time  must 
come  when  busine.ss  morality  will  ri.se  to  the  level  of,  and 
yield  effective  support  to,  the  .statute  law  which  so  generally 
condemns  the  insolvent’s  arbitrary  and  often  fraudulent  dis¬ 
tribution  of  his  assets. 

In  what  I  have  heretofore  set  forth,  I  have  endeavored  to 
arrange  categorically'  and  discuss  in  detail  those  duties  which, 
because  of  the  possibility  or  the  probability  or  the  actual 
existence  of  insolvency,  devolve  upon  the  debtor  class.  I 
have  sought  to  emphasize  especially  those  rules  of  conduct 
which  the  debtors,  as  a  class,  cither  fail  to  recognize  or  con¬ 
sciously  neglect. 

Hut  the  relations  of  debit  and  credit  impose  duties  also 
upon  the  creditor  cla.ss,  and  to  these  I  deem  it  proper,  in 
conclusion,  to  call  y'our  attention,  without  dwelling  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  at  length. 

The  Duties  of  the  Creditor  Class. — It  is  my  purpose  to 
emphasize  only  those  duties  which  appear  to  be  most  com¬ 
monly  neglected.  And  I  think  it  will  be  found,  upon  exam¬ 
ination,  that  the  faults  of  the  creditor  class  correspond  very 
nearly  to  those  of  their  debtors.  In  both  cases  the  root  of 
the  evil  probably  lies  in  the  same  false  philosophy  of  business 
life. 

The  policy  of  the  bankrupt  law,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  is  to  show  compassion  to  the  debtor’s  misfortunes,  but 
deny  it  to  his  fault.s.*  The  policy  of  the  mercantile  world 
seems  to  be  the  very  reverse. 


*  Blackstone,  ii.  474. 
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TIius,  instead  of  discouraging,  the  creditor  class  do  all  they 
can  to  stimulate  imprudence  on  the  part  of  debtors.  Pru¬ 
dence  enjoins  upon  the  debtor  self-assurance  of  his  fitness 
and  capacity  for  business.  Put  how  does  the  creditor  class 
stand  with  reference  to  this  rule  of  common  sense?  The 
financial  standing  of  every  man  who  asks  for  credit  is  care¬ 
fully  probed,  but  how  many  creditors  care  to  e.xamine  into 
his  mental  and  moral  fitness  to  be  trusted  ?  What  differ¬ 
ence,  for  instance,  does  it  make  to  the  merchant,  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  unload  his  wares,  how  often  and  how  fraudulently  his 
debtor  has  failed  ?  Let  the  insolvent  start  afresh  in  the  name 
of  his  wife  or  his  son,  and  he  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in 
getting  new  credit.  Indeed,  so  cynical  is  this  disregard  of 
moral  character  that  it  is  a  standing  joke  among  merchants 
that  a  man  is  a  better  business  risk  after  he  has  failed  than 
before,  because  he  is  sure  to  have  made  a  profit  out  of  the 
transaction. 

Then,  again,  prudence  calls  for  a  reduction  of  the  specula¬ 
tive  element  in  business  to  its  minimum.  But  does  the  cred¬ 
itor  class  help  and  encourage  the  observance  of  this  practical 
rule  of  conduct?  Decidedly  not.  The  practice  of  what  is 
called  “dating  ahead”  will  illustrate  my  point.  The  debtor 
is  approached  by  the  seller’s  agent  and  urged  to  purchase. 
He  replies  that  his  needs  for  the  current  season  have  been 
already  supplied ;  to  buy  in  excess  of  his  present  require¬ 
ments  would  be  discounting  the  future;  and  the  proceeds 
which  he  e.xpects  to  realize  from  current  sales  do  not  warrant 
speculation.  To  overcome  this  objection  the  seller  then 
offers  a  tempting  bait.  “  If  you  will  give  me  your  order 
now,”  he  says,  “  I  will  not  require  you  to  take  the  goods,  nor 
will  I  charge  them  against  your  account,  until  long  after  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  your  present  stock.” 
I  will  “date  the  bill  ahead.”  (And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  in  one  branch  of  business,  at  least,  a  credit  of  as  long  as 
eleven  months  is  not  uncommon.)  The  debtor  falls  into  the 
trap  set  for  him.  He  discounts  the  future.  He  buys  prema¬ 
turely  and  without  knowing  what  his  needs  are  going  to  be. 
He  becomes  loaded  down  with  speculative  stock.  He  is  un- 
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able  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  wares  except  at  a  sacrifice. 
And  then  comes  the  inevitable  result.  Embarrassment  is 
followed  by  insolvency.  And  both  debtor  and  creditor  suffer 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  policy  as  immoral  as  it  is 
shortsighted. 

And  what  is  the  cau.se  of  this  cynical  indifference  to  the 
rules  of  prudence?  It  is  the  bitterness  of  competition.  It  is 
the  utter  absence  of  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the  creditors 
themselves, — the  lack  of  fidelity  to  class  interests.  And  it  is 
to  be  hailed  as  a  sign  of  moral  progress  when  trade  guilds 
are  formed,  such  as  the  jewellers  of  this  country  have  organ¬ 
ized.  In  the  interests  of  sound  business  policy,  no  less  than 
for  the  sake  of  a  healthier  busine.ss  morality,  such  guilds 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  branch  of  commercial  activity, 
to  regulate  credits,  to  secure  fair  dealing,  to  insure  just  claims 
against  the  consequences  of  incapacity,  imprudence,  and  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  mercantile  character. 

Tlien,  again,  consider  the  evds  for  which  the  creditor  class 
becomes  responsible  by’^  its  indifference  to  or  discouragement 
of  business  candor.  The  lack  of  frankness,  the  love  of 
secrecy,  engenders  suspicion ;  the  misfortunes  of  the  embar¬ 
rassed  debtor,  instead  of  exciting  compassion,  induce  op¬ 
pression.  This  oppression  or  the  fear  of  it  constitutes  the 
strongest  incentive  to  the  commi.ssion  of  those  frauds,  of 
which  the  debtor  is  sure  to  be  suspected,  whether  guilty  or 
innocent.  For  in  every  case  of  insolvency  there  is  a  pre¬ 
sumption  of  fraud, — sometimes  unfair,  but  only  too  often  well 
founded. 

But  if  candor  were  the  rule  of  business,  instead  of  the 
e.xception,  there  would  be  less  room  for  suspicion,  and  more 
for  compassion  ;  there  would  be  less  of  oppression  on  the 
part  of  creditors  and  less  fear  thereof  on  the  part  of  debtors. 
Confidence  begets  confidence.  And  mutual  confidence  would 
inevitably  inspire  the  creditor  with  compassion  and  the  debtor 
with  a  sense  of  justice. 

The  creditor  class  is  at  fault  in  its  attitude  towards  the 
debtor  class ;  the  two  classes  meet  apparently  as  friends,  but 
they  do  not  trust  each  other  out  of  sight.  Let  the  creditors 
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encourage  candor  by  a  consistent  exercise  thereof ;  let  them 
by  example  teach  the  doctrine  that  the  relations  of  debit  and 
credit  are  interdependent,  not  independent ;  let  them  emanci¬ 
pate  themselves  from  the  moral  superstition  that  business  and 
ethics  have  nothing  in  common ;  and  frankness  will  become 
the  rule,  in  the  early  stages  of  embarrassment,  and  equality 
and  justice  the  principles  upon  which  the  losses  of  insolvency 
will  be  distributed. 

But  the  principle  of  justice  is  one  which  the  creditors  are 
almost  estopped  from  invoking,  because  they  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  its  binding  force  among  themselves.  Business  is  treated 
as  a  sort  of  civil  war,  in  which  every  man’s  hand  is  raised 
against  his  neighbor.  And  the  conflict  is  not  confined  to  the 
struggle  between  debtor  and  creditor ;  it  is  perhaps  more 
fierce  and  bitter  still  among  the  creditors  themselves.  In  the 
race  for  first  place,  the  rule  of  business  men  is ;  Each  for 
himself,  and  the  devnl  take  the  hindmost.  And  it  is  pitiable 
to  see  how  they  stumble  and  humiliate  themselves  in  the  final 
rush  for  preference. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  commercial  vice  is  the 
practice  of  seeking  and  giving  secret  preferences  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  services  to  be  rendered.  The  creditor  offers  or  consents, 
in  consideration  of  full  payment  of  his  individual  claim,  to 
obtain  a  favorable  settlement  from  his  fellow-creditors.  He 
signs  the  composition  deed,  and  thus  ostensibly  agrees  to  join 
in  the  compromise  which,  upon  the  strength  of  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  he  induces  others — less  “  diligent”  and  less  “  vigilant” 
than  himself — to  accept. 

Happily  the  law  does  not  approve  of  this  species  of  vigilance 
and  diligence;  it  does  not  commend  this  exercise  of  the  right 
of  absolute  dominion ;  it  calls  such  conduct  by  its  right  name, 
and  stamps  it  as  deliberate,  downright  fraud.  And  a  composi¬ 
tion  thus  obtained  is  void  in  law  and  in  equity.*  This  recog¬ 
nition  of  moral  principle  by  the  law  renders  a  discussion  of  the 
principle,  as  a  rule  of  ethics,  superfluous.  For  the  law  often  lags 
behind,  but  seldom  goes  in  advance  of  public  morality. 


Story,  Equity  Jur.,  \  370. 
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To  every  rule  there  appears  to  be  an  exception.  And  the 
National  Bankrupt  Act  of  1867,  which  was  in  advance  of  the 
business  morality  of  its  time,  is  such  an  apparent  exception  to 
the  rule  that  the  law  seldom,  if  ever,  pioneers  the  way  of 
moral  progress.  It  is  an  exception,  however,  which  proves 
tl.e  rule.  For  in  1878  it  was  repealed,  because  it  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  failure.  In  the  shadow  of  its  beneficent  provisions,  fraud 
and  dishonesty  seemed  to  flourish.  The  very  practices  against 
which  it  was  directed — the  payment  of  fictitious  claims,  the 
creation  of  secret  preferences — were  carried  on  under  the  cover 
of  its  apparent  sanction. 

Why  did  it  fail  ?  Not  because  its  theory  was  unsound ; 
not  because  its  principles  were  inconsistent  with  good  morals : 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  a  perfect  compendium  of  busi¬ 
ness  ethics.  It  failed  because  it  was  premature  as  a  code  of 
accepted  ethics ;  because  it  did  not  fit  the  conscience  of  its 
generation ;  because  it  was  in  advance  of  the  times. 

In  illustration  let  me  refer  to  a  fact  mentioned  by  one  well 
qualified  by  experience  to  speak  with  authority.  Speaking 
of  the  criminal  remedies  provided  for  the  prevention  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  and  frauds,  Blumenstiel 
says, — 

“  The  conviction  of  a  bankrupt  under  the  statute  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  surpri.se  and  wonder  as  the  performance  of  a  mira¬ 
cle  would  have  been.  This  is  not  because  the  laws  applicable 
to  commercial  offences  are  defective,  but  is  due  rather  to  the  care¬ 
lessness  and  negligence  of  the  creditor  class  in  pursuing  a  fraud¬ 
ulent  creditor,  as  well  as  the  case  with  which  bankrupts  at  the 
present  day  are  able  to  compound  their  misdeeds  with  the  parties 
whom  they  cheat!* 

This  illustrates  why  the  National  Bankrupt  Act  proved  a 
failure;  this  explains  why  it  was  repealed. 

Like  Moses,  the  nation  brought  down  from  the  sublime 
heights  of  morality  a  code  of  ethics.  Like  Moses,  it  found 
the  people  worshipping  the  golden  calf.  Like  Moses,  it 
shattered  the  tables  of  the  law. 


Blumenstiel  on  Bankruptcy,  607. 
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Ethical  culture  in  the  market-place  must  necessarily  pre¬ 
cede  the  institution  of  an  effective  and  enlijjhtened  system  of 
bankruptcy  legislation.  The  high  priests  of  the  nation  may 
build  the  sanctuary.  But  if  the  people  enter  with  unclean 
hands,  with  unclean  hearts,  and  thoughts  impure,  then  is  the 
sanctuary  violated  and  defiled. 


Robert  Elsincre.” 
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“  ROBERT  ELSMERE.” 

LELIVERF.D  BEFORE  SOUTH  PLACE  ETHICAL  SOCIETY,  SEPTEM¬ 
BER  23,  1888,  BY  STANTON  COFF,  PH.D. 

I  WISH  that,  from  the  first,  Christians  might  spare  themselves 
any  fears,  and  earnest  men  outside  the  Church  might  not 
deceive  themselves  with  any  hope  from  Robert  EJsviere.  It  is 
a  book  whicli  will  strengthen  orthodoxy,  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  lift  the  Church  out  of  its  conventional  grooves, — 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  must  Iiave  seen,  or  he  would  not  have  set 
the  whole  nation  reading  it.  No  churchman  need  regret  the 
popularity  of  Robert  Elsmere ;  it  is  we  who  have  reason  to 
lament. 

The  only  prominent  characters  in  the  book  w’ho  are  not 
theists,  believers  in  a  personal  God,  and  do  not  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  Lord  and  Master,  the  only  characters  who  give  up 
all  dogma  and  will  follow  reason  to  its  logical  issue,  are  two 
men  of  tlie  mo.st  detestable  type, —  men  in  whom  the  casting 
aside  of  Christianity  is  made  to  be  a  part  of  their  cold-blooded 
selfishness.  Fldward  Langham,  Robert’s  tutor  and  intimate 
friend  at  O.xford,  had  had  a  moment  of  intellectual  enthusiasm 
once,  had  written  poems  and  art  criticisms,  but  suddenly  and 
soon  his  active  energies  became  paralyzed  with  a  sense  of  “  the 
uselessness  of  utterance,  the  futility  of  enthusiasm,  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  trying  to  realize  any  of  the  mind’s  inward  dreams.” 
He  became  a  whining,  carping,  pessimist,  “  tormented  with  self- 
consciousness.”  He  gave  up  composing  and  took  to  trans¬ 
lating,  but  simply  "  as  a  kind  of  mental  stone-breaking.”  The 
only  delight  that  remained  to  him  was  to  haunt  the  theatres  of 
Paris  for  a  fortnight,  and  to  hear  Wagner.  “  He  had  weeks 
of  timidity  and  depression.”  He  trifles  with  a  young  girl's 
affection,  excites  her  .sympathies  by  telling  her  what  a  miser¬ 
able  creature  he  is.  But  having  led  her  on,  he  suddenly 
neglects  her.  Later,  he  allows  himself  to  ask  her  to  become 
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his  wife,  and  the  next  day  writes  her  to  the  effect  that  lie  has 
changed  his  mind,  that  it  would  interfere  with  his  studies  to 
have  a  wife  about.  And  when  Robert  comes  to  plead  his 
sister’s  cause,  Langham  replies,  “  My  habits  are  my  masters. 
I  should  grow  to  hate  what  comes  between  me  and  them.” 
A  man  with  a  diseased  will,  loving  nothing,  sickened  with 
contempt  for  himself,  dodging  every  responsibility,  sneering 
at  what  is  high, — this  is  one  of  the  two  reprc.sentativcs  of  the 
rationalist  who  influence  Elsmere  to  the  undermining  of  his 
faith  in  the  incarnation  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
portrait  well  calculated  to  make  an  honest  Christian,  who 
had  nev’er  met  unbelievers,  turn  in  horror  from  their  com¬ 
pany,  The  other  is  a  man  tainted  with  hereditary  insanity. 
His  father  had  committed  suicide.  His  sister,  whom  he  treats 
with  a  contempt  cruel  enough  to  drive  her  mad,  also  loses 
her  wits.  And  he  himself,  finally,  becomes  a  raving  maniac. 
But  besides  his  taint  of  insanity,  he  is  as  selfish  as  Langham 
and  more ‘immoral.  Until  they'  are  already  dying  of  diph¬ 
theria  he  will  do  nothing  for  his  wretched  tenants.  The  only 
woman  he  admires  is  of  the  dangerous  French  type.  He 
urges  this  woman’s  friendship  upon  Robert,  and  she  afterwards 
attempts,  by  her  wiles,  to  entrap  Robert  into  unfaithfulness 
towards  his  wife.  But  the  Squire  had  never  pretended  that 
she  was  moral !  This  is  the  other  representative  of  the  class 
of  men  who  carry’  criticism  to  the  extreme,  even  to  the  re¬ 
nouncing  of  the  idea  of  a  personal  God.  This  portrait,  like 
the  other,  implies  that  men  of  that  class  have  no  heart,  no 
soul,  but  are  driven  by  an  abnormal  and  irregular  intellect. 
For  all  their  defects  of  character  seem  to  be  introduced  as  the 
cause  of  their  abandoning  theism  in  addition  to  abandoning 
miracles. 

Besides  Langham  and  the  Squire  there  are  some  minor 
characters  who  do  not  believe  in  a  personal  God.  But  they 
too  are  such  as  to  disgrace  any  ideas  they  could  hold.  James 
Wardlaw  and  his  wife  are  Comtists ;  but  he  is  coarse  and 
vulgar  in  manners  and  believes  in  the  subordination  of  women, 
while  his  wife  is  a  stupid  nonentity.  The  only  other  un¬ 
believers  into  whose  society  the  reader  is  permitted  to  enter 
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are  the  group  of  workingmen  at  the  North  R - Club,  who 

are  about  to  publish  a  comic  life  of  Christ,  and  whose  organ. 
Faith  and  Fools,  contained  a  caricature  of  the  crucifixion, — the 
scroll  emanating  from  Mary  Magdalen’s  mouth  containing 
obscenities. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  among  unbelievers  in  real  life 
just  such  degraded  and  monstrous  specimens  of  human  beings 
as  those  in  Robert  Fdsmere.  Hut,  surely,  the  earnest  unbelievers 
whom  I  have  known  personally — and  I  have  been  with  such 
all  through  my  life — are  as  far  removed  from  such  abomina¬ 
tions  of  character  and  such  impiety  as  the  saintliest  Christians 
are.  To  hear  Christ  ridiculed  pains  them  in  the  same  way  as 
it  would  to  hear  their  own  mother  scoffed  at;  and  contempt 
for  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Father,  although  they  do  not  believe 
in  it  themselves,  strikes  them  as  implying  contempt  for  the 
human  mind  itself.  Among  many  friends  who  have  given  up 
theism  and  personal  allegiance  to  Jesus  as  Master,  I  have  not 
one  who  has  any  taint  of  insanity  or  any  heartless  intellectual¬ 
ity  like  the  Squire’s,  or  any  morbid,  emasculated  impotency  of 
will  like  Langham’s.  And  of  the  great  men  and  women  of 
fame  in  modern  times,  who  have  discarded  their  old  beliefs 
entirely,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  one  of  that  kind.  The  .same 
moral  qualities  which  make  one  man  a  steadfast  Christian 
will  lead  another  to  drop  his  Christian  faith  and  quit  the 
Church  of  his  childhood.  In  Robert  FJsmere,  howev'er,  the 
characters  are  allow'ed  to  grow  nobler  and  better  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  line  of  heterodoxy;  they  may  throw  aside  miracles  and 
the  divinity  of  Jesus,  so  long  as  they  still  do  everything  in 
remembrance  of  him  and  keep  their  trust  in  the  Eternal ;  but 
that  marks  the  division-line  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats; 
on  the  other  side  we  see  grazing  Langham,  the  Squire,  the 

Wardlaws,  and  the  ob.scene  scoffers  of  the  North  R - Club. 

This  book  is  so  earnest  and  sincere  that,  doubtless,  in  this 
point  it  will  strengthen  public  sentiment,  and  I  cannot  there¬ 
fore  forget  the  injustice  done.  For  my  part,  the  ideas  I  believe 
in  are  the  very  life  of  my  belter  life,  yet  they  are  not  the  idea 
of  a  personal  God  nor  the  memory  of  Jesus;  and  no  more 
subtle  attack  can  be  made  upon  them  and  upon  those  holding 
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them  than  to  intimate  that  somehow  a  deterioration  of  char¬ 
acter  goes  along  with  them. 

Rut  in  quite  another  way  the  book  will  confirm  the  conven¬ 
tional  Christian  in  his  thinking,  and  stiffen  the  prejudices 
against  every  one  who  is  not  interested  in  tlie  divinity  of 
Christ.  For  the  book  giv'es  only  the  most  paltry  and  meagre 
— merely  intellectual — grounds  for  setting  aside  miracles  and 
the  supernatural.  The  reason  Langham  and  the  Squire  and 
Robert  abandon  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  simply  because  his¬ 
toric  research  proves  that  the  miracles  did  not  happen.  Sci¬ 
entific  criticism  shows,  they  think,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  incapable  of  testifying  as  to  whether  five  thousand  men, 
besides  women  and  children,  were  fed  with  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes  and  twelve  baskets  full  remained  or  not,  or  as  to 
whether  a  man  three  days  dead  was  brought  back  to  life  or  not. 
With  thc.se  miracles  the  whole  superstructure  of  theology 
falls.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God  and  that  God  does 
special  acts  becomes  untenable  to  them.  Therefore,  for  these 
reasons,  they  giv’e  up  the  incarnation,  the  divinity,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ,  the  trinity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  personal  immortality.  These  dogmas  do  not  satisfy 
the  intellect, — that  is  the  only  reason  Robert  gives  for  discard¬ 
ing  them,  and  thereby  implies  that  provided  they  did  satisfy 
the  intellect  he  would  go  on  preaching  them  as  earnestly  and 
persistently  as  ever.  In  short,  his  dis.sent  is  wholly  on  intel¬ 
lectual  grounds,  not  once  on  practical  grounds;  his  question, 
his  doubt,  is  always  as  to  their  truth,  never  once  as  to  their 
moral  worth. 

Now,  a  truth  may  be  scientifically  unimpeachable  and  yet 
practically  unrelated  to  our  lives.  Therefore,  before  we  ques¬ 
tion  its  truth  we  may  examine  into  its  bearing  upon  con¬ 
duct,  upon  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  conscious  beings,  and  if 
w’e  find  it  unrelated  or  remotely  connected,  or  a  fact  which 
should  not  be  obtruded,  we  may  discard  it,  knowing  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  or  that  we  ought  not  to  give  our  attention  to 
it.  If  any  one  should  come  to  me  with  classified  facts  as  to  the 
number  of  leaves  on  every  tree  in  Regent’s  Park,  and  show 
me  photographs  of  all  the  various  shapes  of  leaf  on  any  tree, 
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or  should  give  me  statistics  as  to  the  number  and  size  of  the 
clouds  that  sailed  through  yesterday’s  sky, — how  many  were 
shaped  like  elephants  and  how  many  looked  like  mountains, — 
while  I  would  admit  the  fulness  and  richness  of  nature’s  life 
and  beauty,  at  the  same  time  I  should  look  with  pity  on  the 
man  so  empty  of  wisdom  and  judgment;  I  should  think  the 
man  demented,  to  have  so  little  feeling  for  the  relative  value 
of  facts  in  the  great  system  of  truth  which  has  its  centre  in  the 
moral  life  of  men.  A  sane  man  considers  not  only  truth,  but 
the  ethical  worth  of  it. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  the  majority  of  thinking  men  who 
dissent  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  do  so  because  they 
cannot  believe  in  their  truth,  implying  that  if  they  could  only 
believe  they  would  have  no  other  objection  to  make.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  aware  that  most  persons  in  the  Church  cling 
to  the  doctrine  chiefly  because  of  its  supposed  moral  worth, 
and  many  feel  not  at  all  sure  that  the  doctrine  can  be  defended 
scientifically,  but  are  absolutely  certain  of  its  value  in  relation 
to  character  and  suffering  and  joy.  And  many  who  do  for 
conscience’  sake  withdraw  from  the  Church  and  turn  away 
from  its  teachings  do  so  with  sadness  and  in  tears,  as  if  bereft 
of  li;e’s  beauty  and  meaning.  It  is  right  that  the  worth  of  the 
doctrines  should  constitute  our  chief  concern.  But  what  I 
wish  to  insist  on  is  that  there  is  a  large  minority  of  earnest 
men — and  this  minority  is  growing  every  day — who  reject 
Christian  dogma  wholly  on  practical  grounds;  who,  before 
they  apply  the  test  of  truth,  and  without  ever  denying  on  that 
score,  api)ly  the  test  of  moral  w'orth. 

First,  they  ask  of  any  supposed  truth,  like  the  fall  of  man  or 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Does  it  feed  the  heart  and  stimulate 
the  will  to  heroic  action,  and  expand  and  elevate  the  mind? 
If  not,  let  it  drop.  If  it  does,  they  then  ask.  Does  it  do  so 
relating  to  other  truths?  Is  it  to  be  emphasized  and  dw'elt 
upon  week  after  week,  for  century  after  century?  For  we 
must  give  our  attention  to  those  truths  w'hich  are  relatively  of 
most  importance  to  character  and  society.  We  must  ask.  Is 
it,  in  the  long  run,  a  healing  truth,  or  is  it  only  a  temporary 
palliative  that  perhaps  soothes  for  a  season  or  for  centuries. 
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but  if  taken  constantly  paralyzes  human  energy  and  cramps 
men’s  thoughts?  But,  besides  asking,  “  Is  it  valuable,  and  is 
it  important  relatively  to  other  valuable  truths?”  there  is  still 
a  third  question  for  us  to  ask,  “  Is  it  a  truth  that  should  be 
made  a  principle  of  membership  in  a  society  aiming  at  right¬ 
eousness  on  earth  ?  Ought  men  be  compelled  to  subscribe  to 
it  in  order  to  be  recognized  as  moral  teachers  or  honest  citi¬ 
zens  ?  Is  it  such  that  it  should  form  part  of  the  bond  of  union 
among  good  men  ?  Is  it  such  that  any  man  should  be  con¬ 
demned  and  ostracized  for  not  believing  it?”  I  take  it,  many 
a  truth  may  be  comforting  and  stimulating  and  relatively  val¬ 
uable,  and  yet  should  be  left  wholly  to  each  individual  man  to 
entertain  or  neglect.  Accordingly,  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  the  Church  has  done  very  little  to  vindicate  herself  when 
she  has  simply  proved  that  her  dogmas  are  true ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  one  who  abandons  these  dogmas  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  intellect  will  never 
discover  any  other  truths  to  put  in  their  place.  He  must 
apply  the  test  of  worth  as  well  as  of  truth ;  and  if  on  the 
ground  of  worth  he  discards  Christian  dogma  and  theism,  it 
will  be  because  he  sees  other  truths  of  greater  value,  better 
fitted  to  bind  men  in  righteousness.  But  if  in  this  way  we 
discard  their  dogmas,  every  Christian  should  respect  us.  Or- 
thodo.x  Christians,  however,  who  read  Robert  Elsmere,  will 
surely  think  that  we  are  mere  skeletons  of  intellect,  without 
heart,  without  any  warmth  of  human  blood  in  our  veins, — 
perhaps  who,  if  capable  of  delight,  would  enjoy  chiefly  vivi¬ 
section,  tearing  to  shreds  the  living,  palpitating  faith  of  other 
men,  as  the  Squire  did,  and  as  Langham  would  have  done 
except  even  this  pleasure  palled  on  him.  But  even  good 
Robert’s  motive  for  giving  up  the  old  faith  was  not  that  the 
ethic  passion  in  him  demanded  something  better,  but  simply 
that  his  critical  faculty  took  offence  at  belief  in  miracles. 

We  have  now  considered  the  forces  which  moulded  Robert’s 
religious  career  while  he  was  in  the  Church,  and  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  his  leaving  the  Church,  and  in  the  tragic  scene  between 
himself  and  his  wife.  He  has  abandoned  miracles  and  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  he  is  still  a  believer  in  a  personal  God, 
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and  acknowledges  Jesus  as  Master.  Why  his  critical  faculty 
finds  nothing  to  object  to  in  theism  is  never  explained.  The 
only  thing  he  has  to  say  in  scientific  defence  of  it  is  that  it 
cannot  ever  be  disproved.  Robert’s  process  of  destructive 
criticism,  however,  stops  here;  and  we  may  turn  now  to  follow 
him  in  his  constructive  social  mission  among  the  workmen  of 
East  London. 

Immediately  we  find  that  his  narrow,  intellectual  view  of 
Christianity,  and  his  lack  of  the  ethical  standing-point,  make 
him  utterly  misunderstand  why  the  people  of  the  working 
classes  are  alienated  from  Christ  and  the  Bible.  He  imagines 
that,  like  himself,  they  have  taken  offence  at  miracles,  and  that 
in  casting  off  miracles  have,  through  lack  of  perception,  thrown 
away  Jesus  too.  So,  in  his  first  religious  address  to  them, 
which  is  on  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  modern  life,  his  chief  point, 
while  showing  that  miracles  do  not  happen,  is  at  the  same 
time  to  prove  that  that  is  no  reason  for  being  indifferent  to 
Jesus, — as  if  that  was  why  the  working  people  are  indifferent. 
Klsmere  shows,  and  it  certainly  is  true,  that  the  character  of 
Jesus  only  stands  out  the  more  sublime  by  being  stripped  of 
supernatural  powers.  But  the  working  people  have,  not  at 
all  because  of  rational  views  against  miracles,  fallen  away 
from  God  and  the  Bible.  They  have  not  thought  about  mira¬ 
cles  one  way  or  the  other;  they  are  interested  in  other  con¬ 
cerns,  and  these  of  a  very  material  and  narrow  kind, — keeping 
alive,  finding  work,  feeding  their  children,  drinking  beer,  and 
probably  discussing  politics.  It  is  true  the  people  do  not  care 
for  Jesus,  it  seems  to  them  sentimental  and  foolish  to  make 
-SO  much  of  him.  But  it  is  idle  to  hope  to  rally  them  about 
his  name  by  showing  that  he  did  not  raise  the  dead  and  restore 
the  blind  and  lame,  and  that  he  did  not  himself  rise  from  the 
grave,  and  that  he  was  simply  a  man  with  all  the  limitations 
of  his  times,  although  nobler,  and  having  some  good  ideas 
‘about  a  kingdom  of  God.  To  imagine  that  the  people  have 
fallen  away  from  him  because  the  Church  has  declared  him  to 
be  not  a  man  but  God  would  be  as  if  some  great  lover  of 
Shakespeare,  descending  out  of  his  library  and  finding  that 
the  masses  of  people  did  not  read  and  love  Shakespeare, 
VOL.  I. — No.  4  12 
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should  think  it  was  because  Mr.  Donnelly  had  been  spreading 
abroad  damaging  reports  about  Shakespeare.  And  if  he 
should  go  to  the  workmen  of  East  London,  and  try  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Donnelly’s  theory  was  false  in  order  to  get  them  to 
read  Shakespeare,  it  would  be  like  Elsmere’s  attempt  to  bring 
the  people  to  Christ  by  showing  that  the  Church  had  mis¬ 
represented  him. 

No,  if  you  would  bring  the  people  to  do  everything  in 
remembrance  of  Jesus,  you  would  have  to  show  them  how 
that  would  deliver  them  from  their  hard  lot,  diminish  their 
hours  of  labor,  give  them  the  friendship  of  the  best,  educate 
their  children,  and  afford  them  happiness  and  health.  Hut 
that  you  cannot  show.  The  people  would  therefore  count  it 
sentimental.  The  people  .see  that  there  is  no  magic  in  that 
name.  They  do  not  feel,  and  cannot  be  made  to  feel,  that  the 
historic  Jesus  has  delivered  or  will  deliver  them  from  their 
earthly  woes,  and  of  any  other  they'  have  no  fear. 

I  wondered  whether  any  such  e.xperiment  as  Klsmere’s  had 
really  been  made,  whether  the  .story  related  in  this  novel  had 
any  counterpart  or  any  foundation  in  real  life.  Accordingly’, 
I  went  to  a  man  who  has  been  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  a 
constant  lecturer  at  workingmen’s  clubs;  he  probably’,  I  was 
told  on  good  authority,  would  know  more  than  any’  one  else 
about  the  thoughts  and  .sentiments  of  the  workingmen  of 
London,  and  what  they’  had  done.  I  asked  him  (he  had  read 
the  novel)  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  movement  among 
them  as  this  of  Elsmere’s  men  forming  a  brotherhood  in  the 
name  of  Christ  and  in  trust  on  the  External.  He  said  that  to 
his  knowledge  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  thought  of 
and  could  not  be.  He  said,  "  One  never  would  see  pictures  of 
Socrates  and  Jesus  on  the  walls  of  a  workingmen’s  club,  as 
Mrs.  Ward  describes;  they  have  never  heard  of  Socrates  and 
Jesus.”  Then  he  corrected  himself  and  added,  "  1  will  not  say’ 
they  have  never  heard  of  Jesus,  but  all  they  know  of  him* 
is  his  name.”  He  agreed  with  me  that  every  attempt  like 
Elsmere’s  would  probably  only  quicken  whatever  dormant 
germs  of  theology  had  been  sown  in  their  minds  in  early’ 
childhood.  Then  I  went  to  a  clergy'man  of  the  Church  of 
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PIngland,  who  knows  the  people  well,  and  has  studied  their 
habits  and  thoughts  for  years,  and  his  words  were,  “  Such  a 
scheme  as  Klsmere’s  could  not  live  a  day !  The  people  would 
not  have  it,  and  the  thought  of  God  is  not  at  all  what  is  going 
to  arouse  the  people.” 

No !  And  the  people  are  right.  The  reorganization  of 
their  life  is  not  to  be  on  trust  and  memory.  Trust  in  the 
Eternal  ?  Not  that,  but  hope  based  on  human  effort !  Stimu¬ 
late  that ;  let  the  people  see  and  feel  how,  by  their  concerted 
action  and  effort,  the  whole  mass  of  them  may  lift  themselves 
out  of  ignorance  and  poverty  into  power  and  plenty,  into  a 
society  of  just  and  equal  laws  and  opportunities.  Stir  up 
hope  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Preach  the  necessity 
of  human  social  effort.  Not  trust  in  the  Eternal!  Then  will 
the  workingmen  come  to  you.  Whether  trust  in  the  Eternal 
is  justifiable  rationally  I  do  not  care  to  argue:  ail  I  say  is,  the 
people  will  not  listen  to  it,  and,  what  is  more,  if  they  did,  it 
would  not  stimulate  and  guide  their  characters  as  hope  in 
combined  human  effort  would. 

And  is  memory  even  of  the  noble  life  of  Jesus  going  to 
raise  the  people  into  moral  and  social  excellence  ?  No,  not 
memory, — but  insight  into  the  meaning  of  right  living,  into 
the  causes  of  wretchedness  and  depravity;  insight — the  vision 
of  the  perfect  society,  the  picture,  the  pattern,  of  how  each 
man  ought  to  live  each  day  now  and  here,  held  before  his 
eyes,  bound  about  his  brow,  nailed  upon  the  door-posts  of  his 
heart — that  will  .save,  that  will  deliver!  That  will  draw  men 
into  brotherhood.  Memory,  in  turning  our  gaze  backward, 
makes  us  forget  the  task  before  us.  Insight  is  what  we  want, 
foresight,  the  haunting  dream  of  what  may  come  through 
human  effort,  not  satisfaction  in  what  has  been.  Let  the  dead 
past  bury  their  dead.  If  there  be  any  life  still  in  them,  Jesus 
and  all  the  past  heroes  will  live  in  us  and  stir  our  pulses  with¬ 
out  our  making  them  the  centre  of  our  conscious  thought 
and  the  bond  of  human  fellowship. 

“To  reconceive  the  Christ,”  says  Elsmere,  “is  the  task  of 
our  age.”  And  by  the  Christ  he  does  not  mean,  as  some  do, 
the  ideal  of  manhood  for  each,  the  pattern  of  character  which 
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each  man’s  heart  creates  out  of  its  own  aspiration,  but  the 
local,  historical  Jesus.  In  order  that  the  members  of  the 

North  R -  Club  should  reconceive  the  Christ  arij^ht,  he 

hung  up  “  four  or  five  drawings  of  Nazareth,  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  of  Herod.”  1  le  de¬ 
scribes  with  painful  vividness  the  last  scenes  of  that  life,  and 
how  ”  they  laid  him  in  a  tomb  which  had  been  hewn  of  rock, 
and  rolled  a  stone  against  the  door  of  the  tomb now  cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  grossly  amiss  for  these  men  to  ridicule  Christ, 
but  that  and  their  obscenities  concerning  him  were  only  a 
minor  part  of  their  general  depravity  and  vulgar  taste.  If  to 
ridicule  Christ  were  the  only  wrong  these  men  were  in  the 
habit  of  committing,  then  to  reconceive  him  would  have  been 
their  chief  need ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  only  one  of  a 
hundred  points  for  reform  which  were  equally  important.  It 
is  -Strange  how  sometimes  men  who  have  been  reared  under 
such  influences  as  Elsmere  had  been  reared  under  are  scarcely 
moved  when  other  forms  of  vice  and  sin  are  committed:  men 
may  debauch  themselves  with  drink,  and  may  murder  and 
ruin  innocent  lives,  and  nothing  will  be  done,  but  let  a  word 
be  breathed  against  Jesus  and  they  are  on  their  feet  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  I  once  watched  a  clergyman  as  he  li.stened  to  a  rough 
man  addressing  a  crowd.  The  speaker  was  running  over 
with  coarse  and  low  jests  and  suggestions,  and  the  clergyman 
smiled  with  kindly  pity;  but  when  the  man  quoted  in  some 
flippant  .sense  a  beautiful  saying  of  Jesus,  the  clergyman’s 
face  grew  ashen  white,  and  from  that  moment  he  sat  like  one 
dead.  But  is  Jesus  the  onfy  person  to  be  held  inviolable  in 
our  thought?  Are  wives  and  daughters  and  sons  to  be 
counted  cheap  and  not  sacred  ?  May  they  be  besmutted  with 
foul  talk  and  we  sit  by  with  never  a  protest?  Is  Christ  the 
only  person  whom  we  need  to  reconceive  ?  Is  he  the  first 
we  need  attend  to?  No!  Every  man  and  woman  of  us  to¬ 
day  needs,  first  and  foremost,  to  reconceive, — to  get  a  correct 
idea  of  himself  and  herself  and  of  those  we  daily  meet. 
There  is  no  one  of  us  who  has  not  already  a  better  notion  of 
what  Jesus  was  than  what  we  ourselves  are.  I  find  every¬ 
where  that  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  have  such 
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low  estimates  of  themselves,  of  what  will  satisfy  them,  and  of 
what  they  lonp^  to  be.  I  find  young  men  of  beautiful  nature 
and  sensitive  feeling  imagining  that  they  are  cut  out  to  be 
hard  and  tough,  and  so  go  about  it ;  and  women  who  have 
no  dignity  because  they  do  not  respect  themselves  and  their 
gifts  aright,  and  so  let  themselves  down.  To  reconceive,  to 
appreciate  anew,  yourself, — that  is  the  task  of  each  of  you, 
tliat  is  what  it  is  the  preacher’s  task  to  make  you  feel.  And 
that  must  be  especially  the  work  of  any  one  going  to  the 
people  of  the  humblest  ranks.  Not  only  they  themselves 
estimate  themselves  low,  but  every  class  above  them  looks 
down  upon  them,  and  they  acquiesce.  Yes,  Jesus  was  good; 
the  best  who  has  lived;  perhaps  perfect  in  spirit,  l^ut  it  is 
not  in  remembrance  of  any  man  wlio  has  lived — it  is  in  the 
right  of  what  we  ought  to  be  and  in  prophecy  of  the  better 
life  that  shall  be  through  our  combined  effort — that  we  are  to 
eat  our  daily  bread  and  do  our  daily  work.  And  this  right 
and  this  prophecy  will  inspire  men. 

But  while  the  author  of  Robert  lilsmere  lets  her  hero  blun¬ 
der,  she  seems  to  see  clearly  herself.  She  does  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  think  that  it  is  trust  in  the  Eternal,  in  the  remembrance 
of  Jesus  that  brings  men  into  Elsmere’s  “  New  Brotherhood.” 
When  Elsmere  first  proposes  his  new  scheme,  she  makes  a 
young  fellow  in  a  shabby  velvet  coat  .stand  up  and  say, — 

“  ‘  I  do  not  know  whether  I  speak  for  anybody  but  myself, 
but  what  I  do  know  is  this,  what  Mr.  Elsmere  starts  I’ll  join. 
Wliere  he  goes  I’ll  go.  He’s  put  a  new’  heart  and  a  new 
stomach  into  me,  and  w’hat  I’ve  got  he  .shall  have  whenever  it 
pleases  him  to  call  for  it.  If  he  wants  to  run  a  new  thing 
against  or  alongside  the  old  one,  and  he  wants  me  to  help 
him, — I  don’t  know  as  I’m  very  clear  what  he’s  driving  at, 
nor  what  good  I  can  do  him, — but  when  Tom  Wheeler’s 
asked  for  he’ll  be  there.’  A  deep  murmur  rising  almost  into  a 
shout  of  assent  ran  through  the  little  assembly.” 

Behold,  now  it  is  not  trust  in  the  Eternal  nor  remembrance 
of  Jesus, — that  is  only  an  outward  form  which  they  do  not 
understand, — but  trust  in  Robert  Elsmere,  and  personal  grati¬ 
tude  to  him.  And,  again,  we  note  that  the  little  girl  who 
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responded  to  her  father’s  blessing  at  dinner  was  “  the  one 
whose  mother  died  last  June,  visited  and  comforted  to  the  end 
by  Robert  and  his  wife.”  We  see  in  whose  remembrance  the 
bread  was  ble.ssed  !  And  women  united  with  the  brotherhood 
because  “  Mr.  Elsmere  had  been  that  good  to  them  that  any¬ 
thing  they  could  do  to  oblige  him  they  would,  and  welcome.” 

Thus  the  author  lets  us  into  the  real  secret  of  Elsmere’s 
success, — the  personal  influence  of  a  devoted  friend,  who  led 
the  people  even  when  they  did  not  know  what  he  was  driving 
at.  But  what  a  pity  to  have  done  this  last !  Instead  of  preach¬ 
ing  trust  in  the  Eternal  and  the  remembrance  of  Jesus,  why 
did  he  not,  seeing  these  were  not  at  all  the  living  forces  at 
work,  .say  so,  and  point  out  to  the  people  that  in  every  case 
it  is  the  devoted  friendship  that  constitutes  the  power,  and  that 
the  brotherhood  together  were  simply  a  company  of  friends 
working  to  advance  human  character  and  welfare,  and  that 
each  of  them  could  be  like  him,  a  power  in  proportion  to  their 
devotion  to  others  ?  Why  did  he  not  stop  them  the  moment 
they  were  willing  to  be  led  blindly?  How  dared  he  to  put 
upon  the  badge  of  the  brotherhood  the  face  of  Chri.st  if  it  was 
his  own  image  they  carried  in  their  hearts  ?  Why  did  he  not 
say,  “  We  will  not  have  any  one’s  portrait,  because  it  is  the 
task  of  each  to  impress  the  image  of  his  own  highest  person¬ 
ality  upon  ev'erybody  he  meets  ?”  Had  Elsmere  had  such 
insight,  this  splendid  book  would  not  have  come  to  naught. 
We  cannot  help  but  lament  that  the  mountain  should  have 
labored  and  only  a  little  mouse  of  a  Christian  sect  be  brought 
forth. 

When  I  read  a  book  like  Robert  FJsvicre  it  touches  me  in 
what  I  have  most  at  heart.  For  if  the  new  brotherhood  of 
mankind  is  to  be  ba.sed  on  trust  in  the  Eternal  and  remem¬ 
brance  of  Jesus,  instead  of  on  hope  in  human  effort  and  insight 
into  character  and  the  personal  friendship  of  equals,  then  an 
ethical  society  like  ours  is  a  mistake.  But  Robert  fJsmere  has 
deepened  my  conviction  that  we,  as  a  society,  have  a  place  to 
fulfil  and  a  work  greatly  needed  to  perform. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  SOCIETIES  FOR  ETHICAL 
CULTURE. 

THE  CHICAGO  SOCIETY. 

The  Chicago  Society  resumed  its  Sunday  meetings  on 
October  7.  The  lectures  up  to  December  2  have  been  on  the 
following  subjects:  “The  True  Basis  of  Religious  Union,” 
“The  Aims  and  Needs  of  the  Ethical  Movement,”  “Social 
Peace  and  how  we  may  have  it,”  “  The  Highest  Rule  of  Life,” 
“The  Attack  on  Robert  Rlsmere"  "  K  Man’s  Duty  to  Him¬ 
self,”  “  Ethics  and  Worship.”  On  November  1 1,  Mr.  Sheldon 
spoke  on  “Modern  Scepticism, — Is  it  Dangerous?”  and  on 
December  2,  Professor  Tliomas  Davidson  lectured  on  “  Intel¬ 
lectual  Piety.”  “  The  Ethics  of  Belief”  was  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Salter’s  address  on  Sunday,  December  9.  The  increased 
attendance  since  the  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  Grand 
Opera-House  is  gradually  bearing  fruit  in  additions  to  the 
membership  of  the  Society.  During  October  and  November 
twenty  applications  were  handed  in  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Ethical  School  started  in  promptly  on  the  opening 
Sunday  of  the  year  with  an  attendance  of  fifty-six  pupils. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hyde,  after  two  years  of  faithful  service  as 
superintendent,  has  given  up  his  place  to  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
P>rant.  Mr.  Edw.  C.  Wentworth  has  become  librarian.  The 
Young  People’s  Union  has  recently  voted  a  gift  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  the  library  fund.  The  teachers  form  a  class, 
which  Mr.  Salter  meets  once  a  fortnight,  and  to  which  he  is 
giving  a  course  of  written  lectures  on  Systematic  Ethics. 

The  Reading-Circles  on  the  north,  south,  and  we.st  sides 
of  the  city  have  a  total  regular  attendance  of  about  fifty. 
Mignet’s  History  of  the  French  Revolution  is  used  on  the  west 
and  north  sides  (Taine’s  three  volumes  being  too  detailed  for 
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such  use) ;  the  South  Side  Circle  has  not  yet  completed  Taine’s 
Ancient  Regime.  Each  member  is  expected  to  provide  himself 
or  herself  with  the  book  and  read  the  chapter  for  the  evening; 
a  resume  is  read  at  the  meeting  by  some  one  appointed  before¬ 
hand,  and  two  or  three  short  papers  on  topics  suggested  by 
the  chapter  are  contributed.  The  meetings  are  fortnightly. 

The  Ladies’  Charitable  Union  has  held  its  annual  meeting. 
Its  twenty-seven  members  contributed  last  year  $108.91  ;  the 
Ethical  School  $27.82  ;  and  there  was  $100  in  the  treasury  to 
start  with.  $166.39  been  expended,  and  a  balance  remains 
of  $70.34.  It  contributes  to  the  Immediate  Relief  Society  and 
to  the  Protective  Agency  for  Women  and  Children,  and  has  a 
delegate  on  the  board  of  the  latter  organization.  It  has  also 
appointed  recently  a  committee  to  act  with  the  Women’s 
Federal  League  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  State 
compulsory  education  law  and  the  municipal  factory  ordi¬ 
nances  in  Chicago. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Sunday  in  each  month  until  the  present  year  has 
been  devoted  to  the  meetings  of  the  ethical  sections.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  lectures  have  been  held 
regularly  every  Sunday  and  in  the  evening  instead  of  in  the 
morning.  This  has  been  an  experiment,  and  though  it  is  found 
that  the  attendance  is  somewhat  larger  in  the  evening,  a  recent 
vote  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  members  favor  returning 
to  Sunday  morning  lectures. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mangasarian,  who  is  now  living  in  New  York, 
where  he  is  pursuing  a  special  course  of  study  in  philosophy, 
economics,  and  ethics,  has  lectured  twice  before  the  Society 
to  very  large  audiences.  Professor  Adler  has  spoken  once, 
and  also  Mr.  P'rederic  A.  Hinckley,  speaker  of  the  Free 
Congregational  Society  of  P'lorence,  Mass.  Mr.  Weston’s 
lecture  on  “  Robert  Elsmcre"  called  out  a  crowded  house. 
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The  children’s  ethical  classes  meet  Sunday  mornings  at 
ten  o’clock,  and  the  youn"  people’s  class  in  ethics  at  eleven 
o’clock.  The  .section  meetings  are  now  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Business  Section  alternate  with  those 
of  the  Young  People’s  Section  on  Tuesday  evening.  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Simon  N.  Patton,  who  fills  the  chair  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gave,  after  the  election, 
an  interesting  talk  before  the  liusiness  Section  on  “  The 
Relation  of  Tariff  to  Wages,”  which  was  followed  by  discus¬ 
sion.  Mr.  George  Ashton  Black,  of  New  York,  led  the 
discussion  of  the  following  meeting,  on  “The  Ethics  of  a 
Protective  Tariff.” 

The  Young  People’s  Section  of  the  Philadelphia  Ethical 
Society  has  started  an  interesting  series  of  meetings,  compre¬ 
hending  in  subjects  so  far  a  di.scu.ssion  of  some  of  the  phases 
of  Evolution,  by  Professor  Cope;  a  presentation  of  the  Land 
Question,  by  Arthur  Stevenson,  President  of  the  Henry  George 
Club;  and  a  tactic  interpretation  of  Rhythm  in  Music,  by 
Professor  Bachelor. 

It  is  e.xpected  that  some  time  in  February,  Jo.seph  May,  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church,  will  make  some  statement  of 
reasons  why  he  conceives  ethics  alone  (not  the  ethical  move¬ 
ment  neces.sarily)  cannot  satisfy  the  highest  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  age.  The  E.xecutive  Committee  invited  Mr.  Ames 
and  Mr.  Krauskopf  to  make  a  similar  pre.sentation.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Mr.  Ames’s  departure  from  the  city  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  appeared  and  spoken.  Up  to 
this  writing  Mr.  Krauskopf  had  not  replied. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  undertaken  by  the  section, 
however,  is  the  organization  of  a  class  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  members,  coming  together  Sunday  forenoon,  to  read 
Spencer’s  Data  of  Ethics  and  discuss  the  points  involved. 

The  Neighborhood  Guild  Association,  which  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  work  in  behalf  of  street  boys  begun  by  the 
P^thical  Society,  held  its  first  annual  meeting  early  in  December. 
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Tlie  progress  of  the  first  year  has  been  very  encouraging. 
Family  Guild,  No.  i,  which  is  located  in  the  mid.st  of  working- 
people’s  homes,  is  open  every  day  and  evening  of  the  week, 
including  Sunday,  to  young  and  old  of  both  sexes.  The 
house  is  provided  with  a  free  library  and  reading-room,  an  art 
loan  collection,  and  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  and 
amusement.  There  are  evening  cla.s.ses  in  cooking,  dress¬ 
making,  carpentry,  wood-carving,  clay-modelling,  mechanical 
drawing  and  designing,  singing,  dancing,  etc.  The  Treasurer’s 
report  showed  that  the  expenses  of  the  year  had  been  a  little 
over  two  thousand  dollars.  There  was  a  balance  of  nearly 
five  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY. 

How  the  St.  Louis  Society  has  been  shaping  its  course  this 
winter  appears  in  an  account  abridged,  as  follows,  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  October  27,  1888,  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s 

PLANS  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

“  The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  will  this  year  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  under¬ 
takings.  Mr  Sheldon,  the  I.ecturer  of  the  Society,  feels  that  the  religious  ideas 
advanced  are  now  clearly  understood  by  the  light  given  in  the  various  discourses 
which  have  been  delivered  at  Memorial  Hall  the  hast  two  winters,  both  by  the 
Lecturers  of  other  Societies  and  by  himself.  He  has  sought  to  make  it  plain 
that,  while  the  Society  was  not  a  church  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  its 
work  was  not  anti-religious,  but  that  its  aim  was  rather  to  throw  the  stress  of  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  in  the  direction  of  moral  culture.  The  Lecturers  in  the  ethical 
movement  have  endeavored  above  everything  else  to  emphasize  the  necessity,  in 
the  present  day,  of  moral  culture,  in  view  of  the  apparent  decline  throughout  the 
country  in  moral  earnestness  as  well  as  in  religious  enthusiasm.  They  feel  that 
the  Ethical  Societies  are  needed  as  supplementary  to  work  that  is  done  by  the 
church,  and  that  church-members,  as  well  as  people  who  are  outside  of  the  church, 
should  share  in  the  undertaking. 

“  Various  practical  questions  and  social  issues,  with  which  everybody,  wh.at- 
ever  his  religious  beliefs  may  be,  is  personally  concerned,  .are  subjects  that  re¬ 
quire  ethical  treatment,  and  that  will  receive  earnest  attention  on  the  platforms 
of  the  Ethical  Societies.  Accordingly,  in  this  aim,  Mr.  .Sheldon  will  speak  on 
‘  Henry  George,  and  his  Progress  and  Poverty^  and  follow  that  later  with  ad¬ 
dresses  on  ‘  Ethical  Considerations  in  the  Present  Political  Situation,’  on  ‘  Points 
of  Ethics  in  Commercial  Life,’  and  on  ‘  Offered  Solutions  of  Pressing  Social  Prob- 
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lems.’  He  dt)es  not  urojwse  to  advocate  any  particular  theories,  hut,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  show  in  how  far  ethical  considerations  should  share  in  the  practical 
solution  of  all  social  problems. 

“  The  Society  has  instituted  a  Sunday-school.  Heretofore  there  have  been  only 
one  or  two  class-meetin};s  Sunday  afternoon,  in  ch-ar^je  of  Mr.  Sheldon.  He  is 
now,  however,  elaborating'  a  plan,  with  the  aid  of  several  teachers,  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  school  for  several  classes  to  meet  Sunday  mornings  at  the  Society’s 
rooms  at  2646  I’ine  Street.  The  younger  children  are  to  go  on  as  before,  study¬ 
ing  the  Ibble-tales,  which  have  been  rewritten  somewhat  in  the  form  in  which 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Church  have  rewritten  Homer.  The  older  class  of  girls  and 
the  older  class  of  boys  are  to  take  up  a  course  of  study  on  personal  duties.  They 
are  to  begin  with  a  study  on  the  subject  of  dress.  They  will  examine  it  histori¬ 
cally,  with  plates  and  illustrations,  and  then  enter  into  the  morals  of  dress,  and 
the  high  purposes  it  really  has  to  serve.  This  historic  method  of  treating  of  the 
duties  of  life  is  to  be  the  especial  feature  of  the  work,  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
giving  life  and  color  to  what  would  seem  at  first  to  be  a  bare  study  of  abstract 
morals.  Later  will  come  a  course  of  study  on  the  family  relations  and  home 
ide.als,  and  then,  on  the  social  relations  and  ideals  of  citizenship  and  human 
fellowship. 

“  There  will  also  be  a  club  formed  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  young  men  and 
women,  to  take  up  a  historical  study  of  the  Bible  from  a  strictly  rational  method 
and  on  the  bases  of  the  latest  historical  criticism  in  order  to  discover  the  real 
literary  and  moral  worth  of  the  book.  L-ast  winter  the  young  men  studied  the 
works  of  Count  Tolstoi  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  and  the  latter  part  they  took 
up  ItJato’s  Ke/<ul>lic. 

“The  Ladies’  l*hilanthropic.al  Society,  numbering  thirty  members,  contem¬ 
plate  the  establishment  of  an  institution  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  the  institutions  elsewhere  known  as  ‘  neighborhood  guilds.’ 

“  The  Workingmen’s  Self-Culture  Club,  which  was  organized  last  week  at  the 
reading-rooms  on  Franklin  Avenue,  has  grown  out  of  the  experiment  made  Last 
winter  in  starting  some  free  reading-rooms  for  workingmen  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city  and  inviting  the  Washington  University  professors  to  give  a  couise  of 
illiistrateil  lectures  Friday  evenings  at  these  rooms.  The  lectures  were  so  well 
received  that  it  was  decided  to  take  a  further  step,  and  the  ‘  Workingmen’s 
Self-Culture  Club’  was  organized.  The  plan  has  proved  successful,  and  an  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  c.apable  young  men  has  been  organized  to  promote  the  new 
movement.  A  second  series  of  illustrated  lectures,  kindly  given  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Washington  University  has  been  arranged.  There  aie  already 
about  sixty  members  in  the  club.’’ 


THE  SOUTH  PLACE  (LONDON)  SOCIETY. 

Important  accessions  to  membership  mark  the  accepta¬ 
bility  of  Dr.  Stanton  Coit’s  manner  of  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  time-honored  South  Place  Religious  Society,  now  be- 
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come  the  South  Place  Ethical  Society.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase  the  membership  would  double  itself  in  twelve 
months.  A  writer  in  the  London  Echo,  remarkin'^  on  this 
increase,  says, — 

“  .\n(I  it  is  sijjnificant  that  this  new  access  of  vitality  is  conteinjioraneous  with 
the  substitution  of  ‘  Ethical’  for  ‘  Uelij^ious’  as  tlie  Society’s  designation.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  th.U  the  change  received  the  full  ami  warm  approval  of 
Dr.  Coil’s  predecessor.  Said  Mr.  Conw.ay,  writing  from  New  York,  in  enlhusi.as- 
tic  recommendation  of  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  to  the  succe-.'-ion  at  South  I’lace,  •  Those 
who  have  read  my  pamphlet  on  “  L'nitarianism  ami  its  (Iramlchildren”  wdl 
know  that  I  regard  this  ethical  movement  as  substantially  one  with  the  South 
Place  idea.  It  is  the  most  living  movement  now;  and  as  South  Place  h.as  for 
many  years  been  informed  by  the  spirit,  I  trust  it  will  now  gl.adly  adopt  the 
appropriate  name.’  ” 

The  same  writer,  continuing,  gives  a  pleasant  glimpse  of 
one  of  the  .special  features  of  this  Society’s  social  gatherings, 
a  Monday  night  “  Conversazione,”  and  incidentally  mentions 
other  meetings  that  distinguish  the  life  of  this  liberal  associa- 
ation,  as  follows  ; 

“  The  Institute  w.as  well  tilled.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  those  present  were 
members  of  the  Society.  In  South  Place  they  certainly  understand  the  art  of 
making  a  pleasant  evening.  They  know  how  to  warm  Ixdh  hands  at  the  fire  of 
the  inner  life.  Besides  the  graver  discourses  of  the  P'rederic  Harrisons,  the 
Andrew  W’ilsons,  the  Leslie  Stephens,  the  Dr.  Marshes,  the  Stuart  (Jlennies,  and 
a  host  of  other  eminent  people,  there  are  the  pojiular  concerts  on  Sunday  nights, 
the  natural  history  rambles  during  the  summer  months,  ami  gatherings  such  as 
those  of  Monday  night, — with  recitations,  musical  performances,  and  singing.” 

Recent  lectures  by  Dr.  Coit  have  been  on  “  Schopenhauer 
the  Pessimist,”  “  Intellectual  Honesty  in  the  Pulpit,”  ‘‘  The 
Evils  of  Scepticism,”  “  The  Tribal  Self.” 
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GKNF.RAL  NOTES. 

- The  Convention  of  the  Union  of  Societies  for  Ethical 

Culture  will  be  held  this  month  in  Philadelphia,  The  order 
of  proceedings  is  prospectively  outlined  as  follows; 

Pkoorammk  of  tmf.  First  Annuai.  Convention  of  the  Union  of  Societif-s 

FOR  Fiiiicai,  CTt.ture,  riiii.Ai)Ei.rniA,  January  25,  26,  and  27,  1S89. 

J-'ridity.  yanuary  2j,  /o  .-/..J/, — Mveling  of  delegates.  Organization  of  the 
Convention.  .\il>lress  liy  Speaker  of  the  Fr.aternity  of  Lecturers,  Professor 
.Vdler.  Special  liusiness. 

7  /’..I/. — Meeting  of  delegates.  Reports  of  practical  work  being  done  in  the 
Ethical  Societies.  .Special  Inisiness. 

S  /’.  .J/,  at  St.  (ieorgf's  Hall,  Thirteenth  and  .Arch  Streets. — Public  meeting, 
which  will  be  addressed  by  .several  prominent  liberal  speakers  on  the  subject, 
“What  Steps  are  necessary  to  place  the  Liberal  Cause  on  a  more  Solid  Founda¬ 
tion  ?” 

Si)turii,iy,  yanuary  26.  10  — Meeting  of  delegates.  Special  business. 

Short  papers  on  “  Ethical  Instruction  for  Children  “  Work  of  Young  People 
in  the  Ethical  Societies  “  Conditions  of  Membership  in  the  Fhhical  Societies 
“Should  there  be  an  Inner  Circle,  corresponding  to  Church  Membership?” 
“The  Ideal  Type  of  Organization.” 

j  /’..I/.  —  Unfinished  business. 

S-io  P..M. — Reception  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  to  delegates  and 
invited  guests. 

Sunday,  yanuary  sy,  //  ,  — Public  meeting  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  Ad¬ 

dress  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  to  be  followed  by  other  short  addresses. 

S  t'.M ,  at  St.  George’s  Hall. — Leading  address  by  W.  M.  Salter,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  short  addresses. 

Meeting.s  of  the  deleg.ite.s  to  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Ethical  Society  Scitool,  1630  Arch  Street. 

- The  Dutch  Translation  of  Mr.  Salter’s  lectures  has 

received  a  critical  though  appreciative  review  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  theologitin  and  Biblical  critic,  Professor  A.  Kuenen, 
of  Leiden.  Liberal  cxtrcTCts  from  Professor  Kuenen’s  two 
articles  in  De  Herforming  were  given  in  the  Christian  Register 
(Boston)  of  November  i.  On  the  suggestion  from  the  editor 
that  he  might  wish  to  answer  Dr.  Kuenen’s  criticism,  Mr,  Salter 
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made  a  brief  reply,  or  rather  explanation,  in  the  same  paper 
of  November  15,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract; 

.  .  .  “  My  book  is  nowise  an  exposition  of  llie  ethical  movement ;  it  contains 
simply  my  jH;rsonal  views. 

“  The  chanjje  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Conway’s  old  society  has  not  the  significance 
which  Dr.  Kuenen  attributes  to  it.  It  means  simply  that  that  society  has  |>ut  it>elf 
in  line  with  the  ethical  movement  in  .\merica.  If  by  chance  the  South  I’lace 
Religious  Society  h.ad  changed  to  a  Unitarian  society  and  had  taken  that  name, 
would  Unitarianism  therefore  have  been  placed  in  antagonism  to  religion? 

“Such  a  formula  as  ‘  ethics  without  religion,’  in  connection  with  our  Societies, 
has  never  been  heard  of  by  me  before.  As  for  myself,  ethics  is  inevitably  relig¬ 
ious;  and  none  of  our  Lecturers  eschew  the  word  ‘  religion,’  though  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  that  we  are  continually  represented  as  doing  so.  Still,  the  use  of  the 
word  is  not  essential  to  us.  The  essential  thing  is  dedication  trr  the  cause  of  the 
good  in  the  world;  and  whether  one  calls  that  religion  or  not,  or  interprets  it  in 
a  ‘religious’  manner  (technically  speaking),  is  a  comparatively  unimportant 
matter. 

“  Why  do  we  leave  the  old  fellowships  ?  Because  what  is  essential  to  us  does 
not  content  them.  They,  Unitarianism  included,  make  essential  also  belief  in  a 
personal  (lod  and  the  habit  of  prayer;  and  they  have  Dr.  Kuenen  with  them. 
There  are  Unitarians  in  the  West  who  believe  in  a  purely  ethical  b.isis  of  fellow¬ 
ship.  In  my  judgment,  they  ought  to  join  with  us,  or  we  with  them, — somehow 
they  and  we  should  become  one  Ixidy,  All  of  our  Lecturers  are,  I  think,  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Free  Religious  .Association  ;  but  Unitarianism  calling  itself  Christian 
and  confessing  ‘  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  rests  on  too  narrow  a  basis  for  us.  We 
aspire  to  a  fellowship  making  goodness  so  supreme  that  any  one  who  cherishes  a 
good  purpose  in  his  heart,  or  wishes  to  do  so,  shall  be  at  home  in  it,  whether  lie- 
regard  himself  a  Christian  or  not.  But  a  Unitarian  might  belong  to  our  Unii'n; 
for  all  who  sympathize  with  our  fundamental  moral  aim  are  welcomed  by  us, 
‘  whatever  their  theological  or  philosophical  opinions.'  \  theist  is  as  much  in 
place  with  us  as  an  agnostic,  a  believer  in  prayer  as  one  who  does  not  believe  in 
It ;  but,  if  the  theist  makes  his  faith  e.ssential  to  fellowship,  he  of  course  would 
not  come  to  us,  though  we  should  not  exclude  him, — he  would  simply  exclude 
him-elf.  Unhappily,  theists  and  Christians,  as  a  rule,  make  their  beliefs  so  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  cannot  unite  in  fellowship  with  those  who  do  not  hold  them.  I 
trust  and  hope,  however,  that  a  larger  temper  may  grow  in  the  Uiture. 

“  As  to  my  own  thought  being  superficial,  I  am  afraid  Dr.  Kuenen’s  charge 
h.as  much  to  justify  it.  I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  temerity  of  Profes¬ 
sor  von  fjizycki  in  proposing  to  translate  my  lectures  into  Clerman.  Much  else 
that  had  appeared  in  connection  with  our  movement  was  surely  more  worthy  of 
that  distinction.  My  lectures  were  for  the  most  part  given  to  mere  handfuls  of 
people  in  Chic.ago,  .  .  .  and  they  were  almost  always  written  in  h.aste,  and  some¬ 
times  under  painful  stress.  ...  I  am  myself  keenly  conscious  of  my  limitations, 
and  hope,  if  health  and  strength  are  continued  to  me,  to  think  more  deejily  on 
many  matters,  to  correct  and  amend  whatever  conclusions  I  may  too  hastily  have 
reached,  and  to  unlearn  anything  false.  I  hope  particul.arly  to  arrive  at  a  larger 
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and  more  satisfactory  philosophy  of  life  and  the  world  than  I  have  yet  attained. 
Hut,  while  I  say  this,  I  cannot  exj)ect  that  I  shall  ever  he  able  to  hold  again  dis¬ 
tinctively  Christian  beliefs  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  positively  sure  that,  even 
if  I  should  hold  them,  I  should  never  want  to  be  in  a  fellowship  that  excluded 
good  men  who  did  not  hold  them.  One  lasting  thought  the  ethical  movement 
has  given  me,  that  the  love  of  goodness  is  the  supreme  thing  in  life.  One  noble 
impatience,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  has  awakene<l  in  me, — impatience,  namely,  with 
all  .■’ttempts  to  make  anything  less  than  this  essential  to  the  closest,  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  ties  of  man  with  man.  The  editor  of  the  Kegisttr  thinks  we  make  ethics  a 
fetich.  We  might  make  of  the  word  a  fetich,  though,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to,  I 
fear  1  should  hate  it.  Hut  the  thing  ?  I  believe  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
world  that  so  deserves  our  reverence.” 


In  commenting  upon  thi.s  in  the  same  number,  the  editor  of 
the  Register  called  attention  to  the  “  rigid  conditions  of  mem¬ 
bership”  in  the  Chicago  Society, — referring  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  members  were  obliged,  unle.ss  .specially  excused,  to  pay 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  a  year  towards  defraying  the  expenses. 
“  Our  ethical  brethren,”  he  continued,  “  .seem  to  have  adopted 
the  exclusive  forms  of  a  club  organization,  instead  of  the 
freer,  more  open,  and  fraternal  methods  prevalent  in  the 
liberal  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.”  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  old  provisions  in  the  Hy-Laws  were  changed 
a  year  ago,  and  that  the  corresponding  section  now  reads  ; 
“This  Society  shall  rely  wholly  upon  voluntary  contributions 
for  its  support.”  It  should  be  added  that  the  actual  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  new  year  seem  not  to  hav'e  been  affected  by  the 
change. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  works  under  like  free  conditions. 
The  rule  relating  to  the  contributions  of  members  is  given  in 
its  Hy-Laws  as  follows: 

“  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  see  that 
each  member  is  visited  personally  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  such  subscription  as  he  may  be  able  to  make  for 
the  support  of  the  Society. 

- Dr.  H.  Drl’SKOWITZ.  in  an  intere.sting  little  volume, 

Moderne  Versuche  eines  Reii^ionsersatces  (Heidelberg.  Georg 
WT'iss,  1886,  pp.  90)  devoted  a  chapter  to  Die  Religion  det 
Moral.  In  conclusion  the  author  remarked  that  her  investi¬ 
gations  had  led  her  to  the  conclusion  that  P'euerbach,  Diihring, 
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Duboc,  and  Salter  had  come  nearest  to  solving  the  problem, 
though  none  had  done  so  completely^.  She  had  also  consid¬ 
ered  Comte,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Lange.  As  a  matter  of  literary 
ethics,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  the  IVation  (New 
York,  January  20.  1SS7)  substituted  the  name  of  Comte  for 
Salter,  in  commenting  on  this  volume  and  mentioning  the 
authors  to  whom  prominence  was  given.  “  Worst  of  all, 
neither  Feuerbach,  Diihring,  Duboc,  nor  Comte  has  given  us 
an  adequate  substitute,”  was  the  Xation's  language.  Dr. 
Druskowitz  has  since  published  a  new  edition  of  her  Zur 
neuen  Lehre,  under  the  title  Zur  Regrundiiug  cincr  uherrcligi- 
oscu  IW'ltaiisehaiiung,  and  a  study  of  Eugen  (Heidel¬ 

berg,  Georg  Weiss),  dedicated  to  Mr.  Salter. 

- Among  the  admissions  to  membership  in  the  Union  for 

Ethical  Culture  we  are  glad  to  note  the  following  distinguished 
foreign  names;  Georg  von  Gizycki,  Professor  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Herlin,  Berlin,  Prussia;  Augustus 
Vernon  Harcourt  and  Rachel  \’ernon  Harcourt,  O.xford,  Paig- 
land  ;  P.  H.  Hugenholtz,  Jr.,  .Amsterdam,  Netherlands;  Alice 
Graham  Loring,  Weimar,  Germany. 

- A  NEW  volume  of  Mr.  Salter’s  discourses,  under  the  title 

Ethical  Rclij^io/i,  is  in  the  press  of  Roberts  Brothers  (Boston). 

- One  of  the  chapters  in  a  recently  published  work, 

floral  Ehilosof'hic,  by  Professor  Georg  von  Gizycki,  of  the 
University’  of  Berlin,  is  entitled  "  Ethical  Societies  and  the 
Church.”  This  chapter  was  translated  by’  .Mr.  Sheldon  for 
the  PHuical  Recokd,  but  came  too  late  to  appear  in  this 
number. 

- The  DISCU.SSION  of  the  difference  between  Unitarianism 

and  PThical  Culture  receives  a  lucid  and  able  contribution 
from  Mr.  W.  L.  Sheldon  in  the  Christian  Register  oi  Decem¬ 
ber  6.  Unitarianism,  it  seems  to  him,  puts  the  elements  of 
theism  and  worship  in  the  foreground.  “  Now,  wc,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  so  far  as  my'  own  observation  goes  [do  not  exclude,  but], 
leave  the.se  elements  in  the  background  simply’  for  the  sake 
of  putting  the  other  pha.se,  that  of  ethics,  in  the  foreground.” 
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